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OES AND INSCRIPTIONS ON HOUSES 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS. 
(Continued from p. 44.) 
been obliged to delay the publication of 
feollection by the number of contributions to 
lich have been offered to me. Before pro- 
with it, a word of rejoinder is necessary 
0 or three replies that have appeared. 

In answer to W. F. H. (ante, p. 77), I regret 
by the omission of a word I failed to make it 
, a8 I intended, that the inscription specially 
red to was that from S. Vitale, Venice (6™ 


#1, 512), of which a translation has been ingeni- 


y made (though I do not myself understand 
t line) by Mr. Carrick Moore (p. 44). 
Is not his other translation, however, a little 
hasty? Of course, when I noted that these 
of mottoes were placed under statues of 
and St. Paul I tacitly implied that I sup- 
their general meaning to be that which he 
ies.* The only difficulty was with the last 





correspondent (J. B., who has afforded other 
te) calls attention to a similar juxtaposition on 
Quaint title-page of the Altercatio Synagoge et 
(Colonize, 1537). Christ surmounts the picture, 

, surrounded by clouds, is correspondingly 

at the foot. Tall figures of Gamaliel and St, 
face each other at the sides, each bearing an in- 





pair. I did not know that exteriori could be taken 
in the ablative, as he uses it, but no doubt he has a 
precedent. Iam quite ignorant in the matter of 
Latin grammar ; my poor father, indeed, tried to 
put it into me, but my own perverted notions of a 
woman’s education prevented me from benefiting 
by his intentions. For this reason I merely tran- 
scribed the above and other examples as they came 
under my hand, without venturing correction, or 
suggestions for translation. In this instance, 
however, I will now permit myself diffidently 
to ask whether jugi may not here be intended as 
the ablative of jugis (instead of the genitive of 
jugum), making something like ‘‘ Not without 
continual warfare [offered] to both the external 
and internal [adversary].” If so, we can relieve 
the poor “fold monk” of the charge of bad 
taste in using a forced metaphor. It would 
not appear certain, however, that any “old 
monk” is answerable for this pair of mottoes. 
From the Description of the Architecture, Sculp- 
twre, and Painting of Venice, published by the 
Dominicans in 1785 (a work which, in spite of its 
really being by a[n old ?] monk, is got up with 
taste as well as care), I gather that they were 
written by Palladio. The monkish commentator, 
while allowing that they “ somministrano a per- 
fezione ” to the conceit of the preceding ones con- 
cerning the Mosaic and Pauline teaching, suggests 
also that they may bear allusion to a delay of 
some forty years which occurred in the building 
of the “‘ magnifica fabbrica” of S. Francesco della 
Vigna, owing to a protracted dispute between the 
exterior (lay ?) and interior (cloistered) members 
of the building committee. 

This work does not happen to give the ana- 
gram-inscription (p. 512) from San Vitale, but it 
tells us, concerning Theodore Tesseri (its variant of 
the canon’s name), that he was addicted to versi- 
fying, and that he received a gold chain from the 
hands of Louis XIV. in acknowledgment of a 
volume of poems which he took to Paris to 
present to him. Farther, that under a bust of 
him in the sacristy is carved this neat inscrip- 
tion :-— 

** Supra effigies 
Subtus [sic] cineres 
Circum opera.” 

3. In rejoinder to the two replies p. 134, I 
have to remark that it may be observed I gave all 
the Roman mottoes as quoted from Monti’s col- 
lection, and, not thinking it my place to correct 
anything, left the responsibility with him. Con- 
sequently, “Non domo,” &c., in one, and the 
superfluous et in the other, are not “miscopied ” 
by me. On the other hand, “stat” for sat was so 
obviously (being such an oft-quoted sentence that 





scription referring to the relative places of the old and 
new dispensations, but which, the work being accessible 
I need not transcribe, 
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no one could not know it) a slip of mine, that I 
had not thought it worth while to ask for an 
erratum in so simple a case.* 

4. I suppose for “‘ complete collection of these 
inscriptions” (p. 135) we ought to read “ exten- 
sive collection of German inscriptions”; for the 
manual in question only purports to represent 
Germany. If the late edition has any pretension 
to be complete, even as regards Germany, it must 
have been entirely recast, as the former edition 
was exceedingly unsatisfactory. I could not find 
in it any of the German mottoes I have collected ; 
but this might have been owing to the defective 
classification and entire absence of localization. 

From among private communications that the 
former instalments of my collection have brought 
me, I will quote two instances of abnormal spell- 
ing and grammar occurring in inscriptions. One 
friend (F. R. S.) has taken the trouble to verify on 
the spot that in the motto quoted supra, p. 42, 
exstinguo is really cut “ extingo.” 

Another (J. G.) supplies the following quaint 
bit of English, commemorating not a village 
Hodge, but the brother of Bishop Ridley, at Half- 
whistle, near Hexham: “John Redel that sum 
tim did be then laird of the Walton. Gon is he 
out of this val of misre. His bons lies under this 
ston, 1562.” The same refers to Lefort’s Monu- 
ments Primitifs, 1885, p. 249 and passim, for 
instances of remarkable construction in inscrip- 
tions. 

From another, in Rome (C. B. V.), I receive an 
instance of composition analogous to the “Quos 
anguis dirus,” as follows :— 


“Qu t vast d fr per 
os rux atrix iracum aude emit,”’t 
H c saly m l red 


as an instance of hos being used in the same way 
as in the one I first quoted (6% §, x. 442, 513), 
though objected to p. 480. 

Another friend (M. O’G.) sends me a new 
version of the same, which I forbear to cite be- 
cause defective, and I have not the opportunity 
of making sure whether the defect is in the 
original or the transcription ; but it is worth while 
to note that it is to be found on the doorway of 
the parish church of Champéry in Canton du 
Valais, at the foot of the Dent du Midi. 

At Aix la Chapelle the same contributor found 
on a small house of the eighteenth century a re- 
plica of the one I gave 6 §, x. 513, “Deo 
omnia unde.” 

At Bagnaia (Pontifical States), on the doorway 
of a house, dated 1630 :— 





* The same remark applies to one or two other slips. 
+ Also the following, similar in construction, but less 
pious in sentiment :— 
pit rem em. »pit rem 
“Qui ca uxo lit ca atque dolo 
ret re e ret re.” 








“ Pensa 
alla morte 
nel presente 
stato se brama 
di fogire ogni 
peccato.” 
At Bale, on a modern house, a very neat one :~ 
“ Satis ampla morituro.” 
In the cloister of the Discalced Trinitarians, § 
Carlo, Rome :— 
“ Non arbitror absque labe 
Nec dignum mercede amoris 
Qui pertransit sine ave 
Coram matre Salvatoris.” 
The same sends a note of the motto “Spes in 
Deo” having been found on the lintel of a dor 
supposed to date from the third century at Port 
d’Anzo, and adds, finally, “I have collected ad» 
a few, when travelling in France, mostly of te 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, at which diy 
they are very generally Biblical, influenced doubi. 
less by the Bible-reading which Calvinism fostered,” 
They are not all, however, Calvinistic. This fr 
probably is, as it calls the Psalm quoted the 127i, 
whereas in the Catholic version it stands 126) 
It occurs on the angle of a small house at Bangi 
(Maine et Loire), date 1561:— 
“ On a beau sa maison batir 
Si le Seigneur n'y met la main 
Cela n’est que batir en vain,” 
Ps, xxvii. 
This one, on the other hand, on a sixteenth-e- 
tury house in Angers, occurs, of course, in the ritul 
“ Pax huic domo.” This other wholesome miu, 
on a house at Abbeville, is known to have ba 
written up by a Protestant : — 
“ Paic le bien pour le mal car Dieu te le commanie,” 


On the house which belonged to the printer Adan 
Cavalier, in the Rue de la Préfecture Caen, iss 
carving of a knight holding a lance, and a labd 
with these words issuing from his mouth :— 

“In nomine tuo spernemus insurgentes in nobis,” 
An apothecary of Chalonnes sur Loire (Maine ¢ 
Loire) had “In te Domine speravi” engraved 
above one of the windows of his house. 

R. H. Buss. 


(To be continued.) 





A CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH ALMANACS 0? 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, WITH BIBLIO 
GRAPHICAL NOTES, 

(Continued from p. 222.) 

1537, Almanacke and pronostication for the yeare of 
our Lorde m.ccccc. and xxxvit. [by Gaspar Laet the 
Younger]. Published at London by Richard Juggs 
Anno 1537. British Museum. Note: Mutilated. 

Fragment of a calendar for the yeare of our 
m.ccoce, and xxxvit. (By A. Borde} Doctor of Physict 
B.L., London ? 1537. British Museum. 

An Almanack and Prognostication for the yeare of 
our Lorde m,cccce. and XxxvuI, A large sheet printed 
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black and red, Bagford Papers, a fragment, See Hazlitt’s 
Bibliographical Coll. and Notes. 

1538, A Perpetual Calendar, printed on a long and 
narrow: skin of vellum, containing dominical letters, 
Saints’ days, Lunar cycle, Golden number, &c., and on 
the verso a pictorial representation of the length of day 
and night, and of the proper occupations of each month. 
Black letter on vellum. London, 1538. B.M. 

1539. An Almanack for Seventeen years. Attached 
tothe Primer in English. Printed by John Waylande. 

Almanack for xii years, beginning 1540, in a Manual 
of Prayers. Printed by John Waylande, 1539. 

1540. Fragment of a prognostication made by Maister 
fA. Borde? Phsyjcian and Preste. London? 1540. B.M. 
~ an Almanack for xxx yeres. Printed with “ The 
Byble in Englyshe.” By Thomas Berthelet, See Ames, 
Typo, Antiq. 

An Almanacke for xvi yeares, attached to a Primer 
ot Boke of Prayers, printed by Nicholas Bourman. 
Herbert's edition of Ames. 

1541. [An Almanac and Prognostication for the year 
a) Nearer by ye renowned Doctor in Astronomy 
wd Physick, Peter Apianus. Prynted in Aldersgate 
Sete by Nycholas Bourman. A broadside of iarge 
dimensions, printed in red and black inks, and in five 


1§42. A Calendar of Ecclesiastical terms, festivals, &c. 
BL, British Museum. A small roll printed on one long 
vlum slip adorned with emblematical figures of the 
waths, At the end is a brief chronological table, one 
im of which is: “{A]b incarnacio’e d’ni [1542].”" The 
ital table is slightiy mutilated, London? 1542? 

143. An Almanacke moste exactly sette foorth for 
teterme of xiiii yeres, shewing in what date...... the 
mone shall bee at the time of her chaunge and full...... 
fom......M.D.XLIIII, unto...... M.D.LVII. B.M. London, 
Printed by Richard Grafton, 1543. 4to. The year 1544 
m the verso of the title-page has been misprinted 1564. 
The printer's device is at the foot of the title-page, and 
the colophon states to be sold by William Telotson. 

145. A Prognostication by Brothyel Ravensburgh. 
Printed by Richard Grafton. Quarto. 

Asheet almanack, with pretty neat woodcuts over each 
ifthe twelve months,representing the employment of that 
month ; and before each dominical letter D, the Gospel 
ther the use of Salisbury, kc, At the end, after the 
fgus of the zodiac, Simonis Henrinqii Salicedensis, 
Doctor in Physyck and Astronomy, at Hagenaw, “Im- 
~~ at London by Michel Lobley.”” See Ames, Typo. 

aig. 

1546, A Prognostication for this yere MDXLVI, written 
by the experte doctor of Astronomie and Physicke 
Achilles, P. Gaffer. I* Dominators are Mars and Luna. 
limo, Printed by Rich. Grafton, 

An Almanacke for xviii yeres, attached to the Primer 
ptinted by R. Grafton. 

4n Almanacke for xx yeres, attached to A booke of 
Presidétes published by R. Grafton. Herbert's Ames. 

148. An almanack and Prognostication for the yeare 
four Lord w.p. and xiv, by M. Alphonsus Laet, 

er of M. Jaspar Laet, Doctor in Physicke and 

Astronomy. Imprinted at London by Richard Jugge, 
ivellinge at the North door of Paul's. Single folio sheet, 
tdand black, letterpress 14x 104in. See “N. & Q.,” 
M8. vii. 433. Another copy of this almanack is men- 
toned by Hazlitt in his Coll. and Notes. He states it 
a broadside 11 in, by 15 in. 

A faithfull and true prognostication upon the yeare 
L0G. XLVIIL, and perpetually after to the worldes end, 

out of the prophesies and Scriptures of God, 

+ Translated out of high Almaine by Miles Coverdale. 

by Richard Kele. See Ames, Typo. Axntig. 





1549. A fayfull and true prognostication upon the 
yeare M.Ccccc.XLIX., and perpetually after, to the worldes 
ende, gathered out of the prophesies and scryptures of 
God, &c., devided into seven chapters, Translated out 
ca Almaine by Miles Coverdale. Printed by Rich. 

ele. 

1550. A Prognossicacion and an Almanac fastened 
together, declaring the Dispocission of the People, and 
also of the Wether, with certaine Electyons and Tymes 
chosen both for Physicke and Surgerye, and for the 
Husbandman. And also for Hawkeing, Hunting, 
Fishynge, and Foulinge, accordinge to the Science of 
Astronomy; made for the year of our Lord God M.p.L., 
calculed for the meridian of Yorke, and practised by 
Anthony Askam. Imprinted at London in Flete Streete 
at the signe of the George, next to Saint Dunstones 
Churche, by Wyllyam Powell, cum privilegio. The title 
of the Prognostication ran as follows :—* A Prognossi- 
cacion for the yere of our Lord m.ccccc.., caleuled upon 
the meridian of the town of Anwarpe and the country 
thereabout, by Master Peter of Moorbecke, Doctour in 
Physicke of the Towne of Bruges, in Flanders, upon and 
concerning the Disposition, Kstate, and Condicion of 
certaine Princes, coutreys, and Regions for this present 
yere. Translated out of the Dutch into English by 
William Harrys. Imprynted at London by John Daye, 
dwellinge over Aldersgate, and Wylliam Seres, dwellinge 
in Peter Colledge. These bokes are to be sold at the 
newe shop by the lytle conduyte in Cheapside,” 
“N.& Q.,” 15S. iv. 4. 

A Pronostication for the year of our Lorde m.cccco.L., 
calculated for the meridian of Antwerp. By Jaspar 
Late. Printed by Thomas Raynald. See Ames, Typo. 
Antiq. 

Fragments of an Almanack. Printed by N. Hyll, 
London, 1550. B.M. 

1551. An Almanack and Prognosticatyon for the yeare 
of our Lord M.D.LI., practised by Simon Henringius and 
Lodowick Boyard, Doctors in Physicke and Astronomye. 
At Worcester in ye High Strete. Printed by John Owen. 
At the end of the book is added: ‘‘ They be also to sell 
at Shrewsbury.” 

An Almanac and prognostication for the year 1551, by 
Simon Henringius. Printed at London by John Turck. 
Bodleian Library. 

1552. A Progt™ made for the yere of our Lorde 1552 
by Anthony Askam, Phisition. Printed by W. Powell. 
8vo. 

1554. An Almanack and Prognostication for the yere 
of our Lorde God p.ccvocty. Made by...... A. de Mortu- 
lind, &c. B.L. Printed by Thomas Marshe, London. 
8vo., 1554. British Museum. 

An Almanacke and prognostication made for the yeare 
of our Lorde God M.vciv., made by Maister A. Askham, 
B.L. Printed by T. Marshe. London, 1554, British 
Museum. This is a sheet almanack, printed in black and 
red, the months being headed by woodcuts representa- 
tive of their special occupations. 

1555. A perfyte pronostycacion perpetuall, very easy 
to be understande of the reader, Yea, andalso for them 
whiche knoweth not a letter on the booke. And it 
is good for husbandmen of the countrey to know the 
years that shall be plenteous and the yeres the whiche 
shall be grevous and in scasytie, &c. B.L. Printed by 
R. Wyer, London, 1555, 16mo. Illustrated with wood- 
cuts, B.M. 

A Prognostication of right good effect, fructfully 
augmented, contayninge playne, briefe, pleasant, chosen 
rules, to judge the wether for ever, by the sunne, moone, 
sterres, &c., with a brefe judgement for ever of Plentie, 
Lacke. Sicknesse, Death, Warres, &c...... To these...... 
are adjoyned divers..,..,tables profitable to al maner of 
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men of understanding. (Now ensueth the peculiar 
Kalendar, &c.) Published by L. Digges, London, 1555. 
Printed by Thos, Gemini. British Museum, This copy 
bears the autograph of Arthur Annesley, Earl of Anglesey. 
Weidler says that this work also contains an exact de- 
scription of the works of Copernicus. It was several 
times reprinted. In 1556, 1557, 1576, 1578, 1596, and 
still later. The edition of 1576 was published by L. 
Digges, corrected and augmented by T. Digges. In 
1564 the copyright of this work was bought by Thomas 
Marshe, Printer. See Arber’s Transcripts. 

An Almanack and Prognostication for the yere 1555. 
London, 1555 (?), 8vo. British Museum. Note: Imper- 
fect. No printer's name is on this fragment, which was 
found in the binding of an old book at Wallington, De- 
cember, 1814; but on comparing it with the sheet 
almanack issued by T. Marshe in 1554 (¢.v.), I am in- 
clined to think it was his work. 

A Kalendar of the yeare of our Lorde 1555. 
1555, 16mo. British Museum. 

An Almanacke for xv years. Imprinted in Fletestrete, 
over against the Conduite, by John Wayland. Attached 
to the Primer in Latin and English, published in 1555. 

1556. Ephemeris anni 1557 currentis juxta Copernici 
et Reinhaldi Canones...... par J. Field...... ad Meridianum 
Londinensem...... supputata ....../ Adjecta est......Epistola 
J. Dee qua vulgares istos Ephemeridium fictores...... 
reprehendit. In Aidibus Thome Marshe. London, 
1556. British Museum. 

The Shepherds Kalendar. Printed by R. Pynson, 1556. 
Ames, Typo, Antiq. 

Almanach Novum et perpetuum, X&c. Authore Petro 
Dacqueto, Doctore Medico...... Londini apud Reginaldum 
Wolfium, Anno Do. M.D.LVI. 

A Prognostication everlasting of right good effecte, 
frutefally augmented by the author, &c, Once again 
published by Leonard Digges, gentleman. Dedicated by 


London, 


him to Sir Edward Fines, Knight of the Garter, Con- 
taining 41 leaves. It had been printed 1555. Again 


imprinted by Thomas Geminie. Ames, Typo. Antiq. 

1557. The Rules and righte ample Documentes touch- 
inge the use and practise of the common almanackes 
which are named Ephemerides, A breefe...... introduc- 
tion upon the Judiciall Astrologie...... with a treatise 
mesned touchinge the Conjunction of the Planets. The 
hole...... translated into Englyshe by H. Baker. Printed 
by T. Marshe. London, 1557, 8vo. British Museum, 
See also Ed. Arber’s Transcripts of Stationers’ Registers, 
vol. i, p. 22. 

An Almanack by Henry Lowe, Licensed to Thomas 
Marshe, See Arber’s Transcripts. 

A Pronostication of Askam, his doinge. 
Thomas Marshe. See Arber’s Transcripts. 

“To William greffyn this Almanacke and the pronosti- 
cation of George Williams Doynge.” Arber’s Transcripts, 
1557. 

1558. Ephemerides trium annorum [15}58, 59, 60, ex 
E. Reinholdi tabulis accuratissime, per J. Fields, &c. 
Four parts, Londini, 1558, 4to. British Museum, 

A Newe Almanacke and Prognostication collected for 
ye yere of our Lorde M.p.Lv111., wherein is expressed the 
change and ful of the mone, with their Quarters. The 
varietie of the ayre, and also of the Windes throughout 
the whole yearo, with infortunate times to bie and sell, 
take medicine, sow, plant, and journey, &c. Made for 
the meridian of Norwich and Pole Articke tir degrees, 
and serving for all England. By Wiiliam Kenningham, 
Physician. Imprinted in London by Jobn Daye, dwellinge 
over Aldersgate. See Arber’s Transcripts of the Stationers’ 
Registers. 

Thomas Marshe ys lycensed to prynte ye pronostica- 
tion of Lewes Vaughan, and an almanacke of the 


Licensed to 


said Leves Waughan with an almanacke of Askams 
Arber’s Transcripts, 1558-9, This was also printed jp 
1559, 60, and 61, 

An Almanacke and Pronostication of George Willims 
Licensed to John Day. See Ames, Typo. Anti. P 

H. R. Prower, 
10, Iverson Road, Kilburn, N.W, 
(To be continued .) 


“Worr,” 1s Mosic.—This name is applied t 
a false or harsh fifth. See Webster’s Dictionary 
&e. The following is the story about it as given 
in Ferne’s Blazon of Gentrie (1586), as cited in 
the Retrospective Review, February, 1853, p. 129: 

“Nature hath implanted so inveterate a hatred 
atweene the wolfe and the sheepe, that being dead, yet, 
in the secret operation of Nature, appeareth there a suf. 
cient trial of their discording natures, so that the enmity 
betweene them seemeth not to dye with their bodies: 
for if there be put upon a harpe, or any such like ip. 
strument, strings made of the intralles of a sheep, and 
amongst them but only one made of the intralles of, 
wolfe, be the musitian never so cunning in his skil, yet 
can he not reconcile them to an unity and concord of 
sounds: so discording alwayes is that string of the wolfe” 
The writer who quotes this adds a curious story of 
a Hindoo who stole a wolf’s skin in order to con 
vert it into the head of a tom-tom. His idea was 
that the sound of his drum would burst the dram 
of all his neighbours, since theirs were made ¢ 
sheepskin. Watrer W. Sxear. 


“Cor away.” —In Holland’s translation of 
Pliny, bk. viii. c. 22, we read as follows:—‘h 
the case of presages...... this is obserued: That if 
men see a wolfe abroad, cut his way and ture to 
the right hand, it is good.” This leads met 
suggest that the original sense of to “ cutaway’ 
was to cut or force one’s way through a wood; for 
it is clear from the above example that way was 
once a substantive. The change from “cuts 
way” to “cut away” was easy, but rendered the 
phrase unintelligible, so that it degenerated into 
mere slang, upon which numerous changes were 
rung. This I suspect to have been the origin of 
“Cut away,” “Out a stick,” “Cut one’s sticks,’ 
and such phrases, including the laconic “ Cut.” 

Watrer W. Sxeat. 


Dean Swirt’s Morner.—Jonathan Swift aod 
Abigail Erick, the father and mother of the cele 
brated Dean of St. Patrick’s, were married in 
1665, and their son was born November 30, 1667. 
Nichols says, “ Much pains have been taken # 
discover whose daughter this Abigail was. Al 
the parish registers in Leicester, and the willis 
the Archdeaconry Court, and in the Prebenddl 
Court of St. Margaret in Leicester, have beet 
accurately searched in vain” (Hist. Leic., ii. 62) 
I have been lately searching many Leicestershire 
registers and wills in order to elucidate the eatly 
history of the Herrick, or Erick, family in Leiceste 
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shire. In the registers of Wigston Magna, four 
miles from Leicester, I came across the entry of 
the baptism of Abigall, daughter of Thomas He- 
rick, an May 16, 1630, and I think that this Abi- 
gall Herick may have been the mother of Dean 
Swift. Abigail Herricke also had a legacy of 
fve shillings under the will of Anne Herricke, of 
Wigston Magna, spinster, proved P.C.C. May 28, 
1652 (121 Bowyer). I have never come across 
the name of Abigail Herrick in any other re- 
gister or will. The following seems to be the de- 
scent :— 
William Hericke, of Great Wigston, Leic.=- 


| | 
Thomas Herick, of=-Barbara Cooke, Anna, Elizabeth, 


Gt. Wigston, “ bu- ur. bapt. bapt. 
cher,”bapt. Aug.16,| Feb. 25,1650, Aprill, April 9, 
1601; mar. Nov. 2,| aged “ aboue 1604. 1609. 


1627; d.before 1650. | threescore.” 





4 | | ] a 
Wiliam Abigall, bapt. Anne, Thomas, Robert, 


Hericke, May 16,1630.  bapt. bapt. bapt. 
bapt. (?The mother July Dec. 7, June 4, 
Ang. 31, of Dean 8,1632, 1634. 1637; bur. 
1628, Swift.) Aug. 23, 
1637. 


There were Herricks at Great Wigston so early 
# 1532, as is clear from the wills at Leicester. 
The Great Wigston registers commence about 
1569. Ido not know whether these Herricks of 
Great Wigston were connected with the Herricks 
of Stretton, Houghton, and Beaumanor, co. Lei- 
cester. If they were, the connexion was somewhat 
remote. 

Mrs. Abigail Swift was sister to Mr. Thomas 
Erick (or Heyricke), Vicar of Frisby-on-the- 
Wreake from 1663 to 1681. She died April 24, 
1710, 

The name has been variously spelt Eyrek, 
Eyrike, Eyrick, Herick, Hericke, Eyricke, Hey- 
ticke, Herrick, &c., in Leicestershire. 

W. G. D. F. 

5, The Crescent, Leicester. 


Mooy-Loret.—A South Lincolnshire man, re- 
ferring to the moon of February, 1885, said:— 
“It’s no use putting in more seed this moon, and 
what seed is in won't come up, because the moon 
came in on a Sunday and goes out on a Sunday.” 

Curapert Bebe. 


Ax Artrut Prc.—On Monday afternoon, 
March 9, I had occasion to visit a newly erected 
cowhouse on a farm on my property in Shropshire. 
In one part of the cowhouse, partitioned off from 
the rest of the building, the farmer had six milch 
tows tied up, and also a litter of fine young pigs 
tanning loose and separated from the sow. Whilst 
conversing, I observed one of the young pigs was 
basily engaged sucking the milk from one of the cows, 
which was standing perfectly quiet. The sucking 





pig, which had paid no attention to our entrance, 
was erect, supporting itself with its forelegs against 
the inside of the cow’s off hind leg. In this manner 
it was able to reach, and continued sucking 
vigorously, with evident relish, until the farmer’s 
wife, to save her milk, drove it, with the other 
young pigs, out of the cowhouse. 
Hosert Smita. 


Tae Surname Yates 1n Spanisu.—Reading 
the Buenos Ayres Standard of Jan. 18, I was 
struck by a notice of a book written by an Ar- 
gentine naval officer, whose name is given as Julio 
M. Hietse. It struck me at once that the name 
was not of Spanish origin, and a minute’s thought 
enabled me to recognize our common English sur- 
name Yates, The Spanish spelling is almost 
phonetic. As years roll on names of this kind 
will increase amazingly, as Spanish notions of 
spelling are even worse than French. 

APPLeEBy. 


Srarrorpsaire Notres.— Appended are the 
titles of a few works relating to Staffordshire not 
mentioned in Mr. Anderson’s Book of British 
Topography. Should it be thought of sufficient 
interest to occupy a corner of “N. & Q.,” I will 
at some future time send a list of omissions from 
the Warwickshire portion. 


Levien, E., Early Religious Houses in Staffordshire 
1873. 8vo. 

Langford, J, A., Staffordshire and Warwickshire Past 
and Present. 1874. 4 vols, 4to. 

*Poole, C. H., An Attempt towards a Glossary of 
Archaic and Provincial Words of the County of Stafford. 
Stratford-upon-Avon, 1880. 8vo. 

*Eyton, R. W., An Analysis and Digest of the Staf- 
fordshire Survey, 1881. 4to, 

Alton Towers, The Stranger’s Guide or Description 
of Alton Towers. London, 1850. 12mo. 

Bilston. Price, Jos., An Historical Account of Bil- 
ston. Bilston, 1835, S8vo. 

*Cheadle. Plant, Rob., The History of Cheadle and 
its Neighbourhood. Leek, 1881. 8vo. 

Leek. Dyson, Rev. J. B., A Brief History of the 
Rise and Progress of Wesleyan Methodism in the Leek 
Circuit. Leek, 1853. 8vo. 

Lichfield. Walcott, M. E, C., Memorials of Lichfield. 
London, 1866. 8vo. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme. 
Newcastle, with Historical 
Borough. Newcastle, 1871. 8vo. Second edition, 1881. 

Tutbury. Mosley, Sir Oswald, History of the Castle 
Priory, and Town of Tutbury. London, 1832. 8vo. 

Walsall. Pearce, Thos., History and Directory of 
Walsall. Birmingham, 1813, 8vo. 


Ingamells, J., Directory of 
Records of the Ancient 


J. Conuier. 


Russtan Crercy.—The following note may be 
of interest to some of your ecclesiastical readers, 
The Rev. James Skinner, in his Life (p. 72), 
speaking of the clergy of the Russian Church, 
says that they are “often consecrated [sic, not 
ordained] deacon and priest in one day.” This 





* Issued whilst Mr. Anderson's book was in progress, 
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is contrary to the present canons of the English 

Church, but Strype gives several instances of it in 

the time of Queen Elizabeth (Annals of the Re- 

formation, a.v. 1559-60). Hupert Bower. 
Brighton. 


Intepuyk.—This word occurs in the Christmas 
doggerel rhymes quoted by Mr. W. H. Jones in 
“N. & Q.,” 6" 8. x. 482. I have it in my mind 
that I have met with the word punk somewhere, 
in the sense of elf, or elfin. It is, however, to be 
found in Harper’s Magazine for November last, 
p. 824, article, “ Columbia College”: “The old 
Asylum, with its columned portico, still exists, and 
is known to irreverent undergrads as the maison de 
punk.” Some of your American correspondents 
may be able to throw some light on the word in 
this connexion. I fancy it is an Americanism, 
possibly meaning the house of the oe 


CertiricaTe oF SETTLEMENT.—The appended 
certificate of settlement, which I have been enabled 
to copy through the courtesy of the clerk of the 
peace for this borough, may interest many readers 
of “N. & Q.”:— 

Salop ff. We Job Briscoe and John Lewis church- 

wardens of the pyh of Oswestry in the 
County of Salop aforesaid and John 
Thomas one of the owseers of the poore 
of the said pyh Doo Hereby Certifie and 
acknowledge that Thomas Jones and 
Dorothy his now wife and John and 
Margaret their Children are Inhabitants 
legally settled in the pyh of Oswestry 
aforesaid Given und o hands and seales the 
thirteenth day of January in the eighth 
yeare of the Reigne of our sowaign Lady 
Anne by the Grace of God of Greate Bri- 
taine ffranse and Ireland Queene De- 
fend* of the ffaith Annog Dm 1709, 


Job Briscoe 
Attested by the marke of { Church 
Richard Willoughby aa Wardens 


John Lewis 
The marke of John Jones) owseers 
of 


Jy poore 


Thomas Lloyd 


Thos. Kynaston 
To the Church wardens and other the 
owseers of the poore of that p‘ of 
the pyh of Oswestry within the 
Libties of the Towne and Bor- 
rough of Oswestry in the County 
of Salop and to any or one of them. 
Salop ff. We whose names are hereunto subscribed two 
of Her Majties Justices of the Peace (“and 
Quor”) for y* County of Salop aforesaide doo 
allow of y* Certifficate above written Dated 

the nineth day of ffebruary Anno Dm 1709.° 

Tho. Powell. 

J. Kynaston, 


By 8 & 9 Will. III. c. 30, such a certificate of 
settlement was formerly required of every person 
removing out of one parish into another. 

Geo, H. Briervey. 

Oswestry. 





“T’ve A HAIR IN THE BACK OF YOUR Neck” 
—TI am not aware that this proverb has hitherts 
been explained. Would you allow me to suggest 
the following? The é€v odxxw Kade orody (St, 
Matthew xi. 21) aud the “in cilicio et cinere” of 
the Vulgate are rendered (A.V.) “ sackcloth and 
ashes,” where caxxos and “cilicium” mean , 
coat made of Cilician goats’-hair, coarse, no doubt, 
but tolerably comfortable. In the Icelandic wy 
have “sekk og sku”; in Luther's version, “in 
Sack und in der Asche”; in the Frisic, just issued 
by the B. and F. Bible Society, “yn sek ing 
yeske.” But in Wycliffe, “in heyre and aische” 
is the translation, where, no doubt, he had in his 
mind the shirt of penance called “ ahair.” Chaucer, 
in The Seconde Nonnes Tale, 132, has:— 

“ Under hir robe of gold, that sat ful fayre 

Had next hir flesshe yclad her in an heyre.” 
And “Peronelle proude-herte” in Langlands 
Vision, v. 65:— 

« —-byhizte to hym pat us alle made, 

She shulde vnsowen hir serke and sette pere an heyre,” 
Does not our proverb contain a remnant of this 
idea, and begin to have some meaning? As it 
were, “I have something that will irritate you.” 

J. ML 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Totzepo Birapes.—When I was at Toledo lst 
spring a German nobleman showed me some vey 
beautiful blades which he had just purchased st 
the royal manufactory. He also showed me what 
he considered the secret of their exceeding fleti- 
bility. He had brought away, against the rule, 
but with the connivance of a workman, a small 
portion of an unfinished blade. It was about two 
inches in length, and had welded into the centre 
of it what appeared to be three wires of brass or 
metal of like appearance. Will some reader of 
“N. & Q.” who is an expert in the matter of 
arms kindly tell me if there is reason to believe 
that this introduction of wires of different metal 
between two thin plates of steel does produce, ot 
assist, the wonderful strength and flexibility of 
the modern Toledo blades, and if the old ons 
were similarly constructed ? 

Joun Woopwaro. 

Montrose. 


“Sertant Coorer.”—Under date March 3 
1588, Robert Honywood says that he purchased 
the manor of Milton, near Dorking, of his father 
in-law Sir Thomas Browne, of Bechworth Castle, 
and “the noat of y® recognisance acknowledged 
was left in Seriant Cooper's hand, as a man & 
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different, to keep the same to be cancelled by 
him” if Sir Thomas’s debts were paid (Hony- 
wood evidences in Topog. and Geneal., vol. ii. 
176). Was not this John Cowper of Temple 
fold, who was born at Horley in 1539, and died 
st Capel, March 15,1590? Is anything known 
of him or his family? The pedigree given in 
Manning and Bray’s History of Surrey, vol. i. 
p. 597, is meagre and certainly wrong. 
T. R. O'Fr. 
“ParapisE Lost ”1n Prose.—A friend has lent 
me an old book in prose, bound in leather, 
§ro., the back lettered ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” It un- 
fortunately wants title-page. Judging from its 
appearance, type, and illustrations, I should think 
it may have been published about a hundred and 
fifty years ago. Will some one help me to find out 
more about it ? Tuomas ALLEN. 
Faversham. 


“LABORARE EST ORARE.”— What is the origin 
of this well-known apophthegm, attributed, I be- 
lieve, to some famous monk ? W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


PoPULATION AND RevenveE oF Inpia.—Residing 
sido in a country village, and unable to obtain 
weess to any good library, I shall be very grate- 
il for replies to the following queries: 1. What 
ms the total amount of population and revenue 
if the territories comprising British India in, say, 
143, or thereabouts? 2. What were the corre- 
sonding population and revenue for the same 
taritories in, say, 1883, or thereabouts ? 

ENQUIRER. 


8. Pavt’s Scnoozn Hymn,—What writers men- 
tion the Latin hymn that was once sung daily in 
&. Paul's School? Is there sufficient authority 
for the belief that it was peculiar to this school ? 
The hymn itself is no longer extant, so far as is 
known, and for this reason that used at the soirée 
ast midsummer was written by our late high 
master to take its place. 
Ricnarp J. WALKER, 


Maxors.—Is there any work on this subject ; 
und, if so, when was it published? I am more 
particularly interested in the manors of Sussex. 

A. 8. G. 


Tar Discovery oF tHe Corrix or Caartes I. 
at Wispsor.—I shall be much obliged for in- 
lon concerning the above, and reference to 

ay publication about it. A. H. 8S. 


Boox-pLate.—Can any reader tell me to whom 
book-plate described below belonged ? Mono- 
gram of “A.A” interlaced on a partially opened roll 
of paper ; below, “ Animus si zquus, quod petis 
bic est,” The roll is surrounded by a border of 
books, folios below lying down, the sides quartos 





and octavos, the top formed of duodecimos. Two 
smaller rolls of paper, partly opened, lie on the 
12mos., on one of which is a man on horseback in 
a circle. All the books with this plate in my 
library were purchased about 1735-40. One has 
date of purchase, March 13, 1735-6. 

Joun E, T, Lovepay. 


Arms or THE Borota Famity.—Would any of 
your readers who may happen to be versed in the 
science of heraldry kindly inform me what are the 
arms of the Borgia family ? W. do B 


Privy Councit.— Urquhart, in his very thought- 
ful, but often erroneous book, Fumiliar Words, 
p. 261, says :— 

‘“* The greatest living authority [ed. 1856], Sir Francis 
Palgrave, who, in his writings, has shown the Privy 
Council to be the sheet-anchor of the State, had, never- 
theless, objected to my putting it forward as a remedial 
process, on the ground that it was so distasteful to the 
prevailing opinion, that I was only thereby compro- 
mising my means of usefulness.” 

Now, in what work has Sir Francis set forth the 

value of the Privy Council; in his Hist. Eng., 

Anglo-Saxon Period, or The Rise and Progress of 

the Commonwealth, or in his Record Commission 

Publications ? C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Tae Warwick Vase.—Will a correspondent 
oblige me with some particulars, historical and de- 
scriptive, of the antiquity known as “ the Warwick 
Vase,” now, I believe, to be seen at Leamington ? 
I should also be glad to know where a full and 
detailed description may be found. 

Epwin W. Tomson. 

19, Hilldrop Road, Camden Road, N.W. 


Hompnrey Potrer anp Newcomen’s Encine. 
—I should be much obliged for anything relating 
to Humphrey Potter, a boy employed in Devon- 
shire by Newcomen, early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to open and close the engine cocks, who 
originated the automatic admission of steam to the 
cylinder. I believe Newcomen belonged to Daw- 
lish. Morano. 


Heratpic Boox-prate.—I am desirous of 
knowing how to describe heraldically a figure 
suspended beneath the shield. In the case of 
Fred. Robertson Aikman the nude male figure 
is hung by the middle, the hands and feet chained. 
Under the shield of John Robertson, whose arms 
(gules, three griffins’ heads erased) are the third 
quarter of the former, reposes a nude male figure 
in a much more comfortable position, though still 
chained hands and feet. Is not this achievement 
very unusual? Is it unique with the Robertson 
family ? W. M. M. 


Birmincuam Parintine.—I shall be obliged if 
any of your correspondents can supply the name 
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. , | 
of the writer and the date of the tract, the title of | 
which reads thus :— 


The Northamptonshire Female Dreamer; or, the 
Wonderful Revelations of East-Hadon and Ravingthorp, | 
byan Angel. “ When Fancy drives her Midnight Chariot 
over the Bridge of an Alderman’s Nose, he dreams he | 
smells the piping hot Haunch and well fed Capon; or | 
over the Lover's Lips, she dreams of Kisses, sweet as 
ambrosial Dewa, tho’ perhaps blistered with Plagues” | 
(Shakespear). By Sally Sly. Birmingham, Printed for 
Butlyn & Garitt, and may be had of all News-Carriers 
throughout the Kingdom.—Octavo, 8 pages. Frontis- 
piece : “‘ Judas returning to East Hadon at 3 o’Clock on 
Saturday Morning, Novr. 20, and to cover his Villiany 
dated the Will 8 Days before it was either Made or 
Executed. Look at his pockett, and see Page ye 5 of 
Sally Sly’s Dream.” 

There was a second edition published with the 
imprint partly supplied, namely, “ Birmingham, 
Printed and Sold by”; and another impression 
without any imprint. Is a copy known of the 
additional tract mentioned in the P.S. of The 
Author's Strictures on Pedigrees and Wills ? 
Joun TaYLor. 


Northampton. 


Raymonp Famity.—Is anything known of the 
ancestry of Sir Jonathan Raymond, of Barton 
Court, in Kintbury, co. Berks, Alderman of 
London, knighted Oct. 20, 1679, who married 
Anne, daughter and heiress of Philip Jemmet, of 
London, brewer, High Sheriff co. Berks? See Le 
Neve’s Knights, printed by the Harleian Society. 
When did Sir Jonathan Raymond die ; and where 
is he buried? Had he a brother John Raymond, as 
given in Hunter’s Fam. Min. Gentium, Add. MS. 
24,458 British Museum? Can any correspondent 
say who now represents the family of Raymond, 
formerly of Barton Court, co. Berks ? 

Recinatp Stewart BopprneTon. 

Beaconsfield Club, Pail Mall, 8.W. 


Sock a Corpsr.—R. Scot, in his Witchcraft, 
says, p. 42, “‘they which sock the corps”; and 
again, p. 124, “ needels wherwith dead bodies are 
sowne or sockt into their sheets.” Might I ask, Is 
this, or was this, a Kentish phrase? Also, is it, or 
was it, known in any other county ? 

Br. Nicwonson. 


Pace.—In Collinson’s History of Somersetshire 
may be frequently found this or the like expres- 
sion: ‘ The church is a small fabrick of one pace.” 
Who will kindly oblige with the meaning and 
derivation of the word pace as thus used? Halli- 
well says: ‘‘(4) In architecture a broad step or 


any slightly raised stone above a level. See 
Britton.” Does Collinson mean that there is only 
one chancel step ? E. E. B. 


Weston-super-Mare. 


ToreDano.—Who was Toredano, and whom did 
he betray? For I read in a back number of 
Frazer, in an account of Bruno, that he was be- 





trayed to the Roman Church by Mocenigo, Then 
it adds, “ Mocenigo—a name destined to as lasting 
an ill fame as Toredano’s.” 
Joseru H. Rocrrs, 

[Is it possible that the name should be Loredano, not 
Toredano! Pietro Loredano was Doge of Venice 1567. 
1570, during the lifetime of Giordano Bruno, and wy 
succeeded by Luigi Mocenigo. | 


Hatt, or Ectamore.—The Rev. Nichoks 
Hall, of Ellamore Hall, Durham, was rector of 
Loughborough in 1642. Shortly afterwards the 
House of Commons ejected him from the living 
but he regained it at the Restoration. Can any 
one give me information concerning his fou 
younger sons and their descendants? I particularly 
wish to know about Alexander, the third son, 

C. W. 8 

First Epition or “ Vicar or Wakeriew’ 
—There was an edition of Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield published at Salisbury in 1766, described 
by Lowndes as being the second edition (he calls 
the London edition of the same date the first), but 
elsewhere I have seen this Salisbury edition de. 
scribed as the first. Mr. Forster, in his Life of 
Goldsmith, speaks of the London edition having 
been printed at Salisbury, evidently confusing the 
two, if there really were two different editions 
Which is the first and which the second edition! 

T. 8. CT 


A Niece or Sir Wittiam Tempce.—Acoori- 
ing to the tradition of an old Virginia family, ther 
ancestor, who married Anne Thomson, daughie 
of Stevens Thomson, Attorney-General of Virgisis 
in the reign of Queen Anne, connected himself s 
the same time with the Temple family. Sr 
William Thomson, the father of Stevens Thoms, 
who was Recorder of the City of London in the 
reign of William and Mary, had married a sister 
or niece, it is said, of Sir William Temple. Acconi- 
ing to the Temple pedigree there was but om 
daughter of Sir John Temple of Sheen ; this ws 
Lady Giffard, and she died leaving no children. 
Sir John Temple and Henry Temple were th 
brothers of Sir William Temple. Did the latte 
leave descendants; and was it possibly his daughter 
who married Sir William Thomson ! - ut 

A. sh, te 


Heratpic Grants. — Can any of your come 
spondents inform me where a list of heraldic grav 
during the present century may be found! 
far as my inquiries reach, no record of the names 
of recent grantees and the arms assigned to the 
has yet been published. It would form a & 
portant contribution to modern heraldic literature, 


and be otherwise of considerable interest. 
Apna Bem 


Tae Irish Bar: Cater Baron Meret -l 
should be much obliged if any reader of “N.&4 
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could supply me with information respecting this 
Irish judge, who married a daughter of Sir Marcus 
Lowther-Crofton, Bart., M.P., of the Irish branch 
of the Lowther family. Baron Metge is not men- 
tioned in my copies of Webb’s Compendium of 
Trish Biography (Gill & Son, Dublin, 1878); the 
Trish Bar, by J. R. O’Flanagan, second edition 
(Sampson Low & Co., 1879). Henry G. Hors. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Irish VoLuNTEERS.— Can any reader of 
“WN. & Q.” refer me to literature connected with 
the Irish volunteers of the last century ? 

E. T. Evans, 

63, Fellows Road, N.W. 


Moutus or Insxecrs.—Can you give me some 
information respecting any bibliography on the 
subject of the mouths of insects of different orders ? 

Gro. Crewpson. 

Avrnor or “ Wuirterriars,” &c. — Having 
been asked for the name of the author of White- 
friars, and not being able to give it or find it out 
with certainty, I run to “ N. & Q.” to obtain re- 
lief. I see from Dr. Brewer's Reader’s Handbook 
that there is a novel of this name by Miss Emma 
Robinson ; but is this authoress responsible for 
Whitefriars as well as Whitehall, Westminster 
Abbey, Cesar Borgia, and several other novels, as 
the author of all these is the one whose name I 
wek? Works of reference I have at hand do not 
help me. ALPHA. 

~ have always understood that the author is Miss 
Robinson, the daughter of a bookseller in Holborn. Miss 
Robinson is the author of Cwsar Borgia, Was not her 
tame, however, Jane Robinson ?] 


Best, co. Carrow, IneLtanp.—Can any one 
give information about this family, resident in 
Uarlow about the time of the Irish rebellion? One 
member of the family resided in the town of 


Carlow, some are buried near Carlow. What 
was their crest and coat of arms? Are they ex- 
tinet ? F. C. Kennepy. 


Lincoln. 


8r. Srepuen toe most Porvntar Saint IN 
mt MippLe Acrs.— 
_“Prenons pour exemple le panégyrique de saint 
Ehenne, le saint le plus populaire du moyen Age, puisque 
trente-huit cathédrals lui etaient dediées.” — Bourgain, 

Chaise Francaise, 8°, Paris, 1879, p. 199. 
I am only acquainted with eight, viz., Bourges, 

ons, Evreux, Limoges, Meaux, Nevers, Sens, 
tad Toulouse. Where are the other thirty ? 
J. MASKELL. 


Heapincs or Tue Penirentian Psatus. — 
Can anybody tell me what is the origin and what 
the meaning of heading these psalms with the 
mames of the seven deadly sins? They are so 

ed in various devotional works; but none of 





the users of such works with whom I am ac- 
quainted can tell me why. José Tomas. 


Ratrn Howtsuep's “Tae CHRoNicces oF 
ENGLANDE, ScoTLANDE, AND IRgLANDE,” Vou. I. 
Lonp. 1577, rot.—Lowndes in his collation gives 
the first title-page, thus: “‘ Title within a woodcut 
border, ‘Lond: printed for George Bishop, 1577.’” 
My copy, which agrees with Lowndes’s collation in 
other respects, has its first title-page as under:— 

Title within a woodcut border, “1577. The | Firste 
Volume of the | Chronicles of England, Scot | lande and 
Irelande. | Conteyning, | The description and Chronicles 
of England, from the | first inhabiting unto the con- 
quest. | The description and Chronicles of Scotland, 
trom the | first originall of the Scottes nation, till the 
Yeare | of our Lorde 1571. | The description and Chro- 
nicles of Irelande, likewise | from the firste originall of 
that Nation, untill the | yeare, 1547. | Faithfully 
gathered and set forth, by | Raphaell Holinshed. | At 
London, | Imprinted for John Hunne, | God saue the 
Queene.” 

Is “printed for George Bishop” an error in 
Lowndes ? Joun E. T. Lovepay. 


Peyton anp Osporne Famitizs.—I shall be 
much obliged to any one who can tell me the days 
of the month on which the following deaths oc- 
curred :— 

Sir Robert Peyton, of Isieham, Knt., Sheriff 
of Camb. and Hunts, died 1550. 

Sir John Peyton, of Isleham, Knt. and Bart., 
son of the former, died 1617. 

Alice, wife of Sir John, and daughter of Sir Ed- 
ward Osborne, Knt., Lord Mayor of London. 

Sir Edward Peyton, of Isleham, their son, died 
1657. 

His wife Matilda, daughter of Robert Livesay; 
she died 1673. 

Sir Edward Osborne, Knt., Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, died 1591. 

Anne, wife of the former, and daughter of Sir 
William Hewett, Lord Mayor of London. 

B. F. Scarvert. 


Bacxwarpation. —Is this word of recent 
coinage? I never met with it before the follow- 
ing example of its use came recently under my 
notice in a daily paper :— 

‘*Not much was passing on the Stock Exchange 
yesterday beyond the necessary arrangements for the 
settlement of the account which terminates to-morrow. 
Money being plentiful, continuation rates were easy, and 
occasionally a Lackwurdation was charged for the privi- 
lege of non-delivery of stock for the fortnight.” 
Perhaps some of your readers may be able to say 
if it has been long current among the members of 


the Stock Exchange. W. S. B. H. 


Marks on Pewrer Prate.—I have a pewter 
dinner plate with the following marks stamped 
upon the bottom of it in a space one inch long by 
six-eighths of an inch wide. At the top, which is 
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oval, are the words “ Made in,” below which is a 
small star, at the bottom the word “ London.” 
Next to it is an indistinct indentation of a round 
stamp about the size of an American one-cent 
piece. Below these two stamps are four quite 
small, nearly square stamps, containing, the first 
the impression of a lamb; the second, a face 
in caricature ; the third, I should judge, Bacchus, 
the god of wine; the fourth, the letters 1 rT. 
should be much pleased to find out when made. 
Wituiam H. Caarrec. 
New York City, U.S. 


Avutnors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
Wanted the author of a song printed in the Poetical 
Register, vii, 45 (1812), beginning:— 
* Poor tho’ my lot, yet sweet my fare, 
Should thy dear hands the meal prepare : 
My hut would bea palace rare, 
If bless’d with thee and love, Mary.” 
It is signed “ A. M.,” and dated “ London.” 
J. D.C. 


Avutnors or Booxs WantTeD.— 

The Blank Book of a Small College, 12mo. pp. 142, 
1824. Contains, among others, an interesting chapter on 
Trinity College, Cambridge, forty years ago. 

Henry Gray, 





Replies. 


LORD BROUGHAM'S INDISCRETION,. 
(6% S. xi. 189.) 

“The indiscreet familiarity” of the able but 
eccentric Lord Chancellor in 1834 is pretty well 
known; but as it seems to have escaped the notice 
of so well read a contributor as Mr. E. Watrorp, 
I will briefly recapitulate the circumstances. 

In the autumn of 1834 the Melbourne Ministry 
had been weakened by the retirement of Lord 
Stanley, Sir Jas. Graham, Lord Ripon, and the 
Duke of Richmond. Lord Chancellor Brougham 
had been bitterly attacked by the Times, producing 
an amount of irritation that to one of his tempera- 
ment was almost maddening. Lord Brougham’s 
popularity, though waning in England, was still 
strong in Scotland. His ability and success were 
viewed with pride and exultation by his country- 
men, who contemplated him at such a distance that 
his petty weaknesses and failings were not con- 
spicuous, In an evil hour he determined to show 
himself to his Northern admirers by a tour through 
the country. It was said that he was prompted 
to this by the invitation given to Lord Grey toa 
public banquet in Edinburgh, wishing as he did to 
measure his own popularity with that of the father 
of the Reform Bill. However this may be, he set 
out, carrying the Great Seal withhim. He was in 
the most exuberant spirits, and was received with 
jubilation wherever he went. Royal salvoes of 
artillery, gatherings of the clans, aquatic proces- 





sions, and, of course, dinners and entertainments 





were overwhelming in their frequency. He visited 
many of the nobility at their seats, and it is said 
that at Rothiemurchus, amidst the high jinks 
which were indulged in, a practical joke was played 
on him by some ladies abstracting the Great Seal, 
intelligence of which was communicated in ap 
exaggerated form to the royal circle at Windsor, 
At Inverness he was presented with the freedom 
of the city, and there occurred the “ indiscreet 
familiarity ” alluded to. In acknowledging the 
honour conferred upon him, which he attributed to 
his serving a monarch who reigned in the hearts 
of his subjects, he continued: “ To find that he lives 
in the hearts of his loyal subjects inhabiting this 
ancient and important capital of the Highlands, as 
it has afforded me pure and unmixed satisfaction, 
will, I am confident, be so received by his Majesty 
when I tell him—as I will do by this night's post— 
of such a gratifying manifestation.” Lord Campbell 
relates as follows :— 

“A Mr. Mac Pherson, an old college chum of the 

Chancellor's, was present, and, being espied by his lord. 
ship, was sent for and invited to spend the evening with 
him. He found the Chancellor alone in the best room of 
Wilson’s Caledonian Hotel. The Great Seal was drinking 
punch, and forthwith commanded a tumbler to be brought 
for Mac Pherson. When the hour for the despatch of 
the post was approaching, Lord Brougham said he had to 
write to the king about the day’s proceedings, but that 
it would not take him long, and he desired Mac Pherson 
to go on with his toddy. The Chancellor accordingly 
went to a side table, and there indited the fatal missive 
which was 80 soon to prove the chief instrument of bis 
downfall. From what Mac Pherson said I fancy it could 
not have been a long epistle.” 
The incident got wind, and by the time Brougham 
reached Aberdeen the comments and ridicule of 
the newspapers, and especially of the J'imes, almost 
excited him to fury. King William had already 
been offended by his Chancellor’s demeanour, of 
which he complained to Lord Grey, attributing 
his running away with the Great Seal in his poe 
session to aberration of mind, of which the king 
said there had been strong symptoms. 

This ended Lord Brougham’s political career. 
Lord Melbourne distinctly refused to have any- 
thing more to do with him, and so the great ability 
and wonderful versatility of one of the most 
markable men of his age were entirely throw 
away and neutralized by a morbid vanity and petty 
irritability of temper. J. A. Pictoy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 





Janissary (6 S, x, 246, 315, 473; xi. 92,138 
213).—As I am asked to explain this word agsit, 
I do so, but must decline further discussion. Th 
mistake lies in calling janissary a “ Turkish ” word; 
it is not so, but only a word of Turkish ong, 
which is quite a different matter. It is an Engl 
word ; and, as far as we are concerned, we werely 
borrowed it from the French janissaire, the plan 
of which is spelt jannissaires in Cotgrave's Die 
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tionary (1660), where it is explained as “ Iani- 
nries.” The French word, in its turn, was a 
French misspelling of the Italian plural janizzeri, 

It‘ ianizzert in Florio’s Italian Dictionary 
(1598), and explained as “The Turkes gard, Iani- 
urs.” So that, in fact, even in English, the earlier 
form was janizers. The peculiar sound of the Ital. 

(as y) and of the Ital. 2z (as ts) at once shows that 
the Ital. word, in its turn, was borrowed from the 
Turk. yent-chert ; and there the matterends. The 
Tork. yeni is a genuine Turkish word, having the 

liar » which is unknown to the Persian alpha- 
C; but chert is merely borrowed from the Pers. 
dartk, auxiliary forces. It is interesting to notice 
that the Turkish “ noun of multitude” was inge- 
niously rendered by an Italian plural, owing to the 
iar luck that ¢ is an Ital. plural suffix ; and 
ing thus established as a plural, it became 
jmissaires in French, and janizers (later form 
jnizaries) in English. Out of this false plural 
janizaries the singular form janizary (later janis- 
ury) was at last evolved ; and I believe it will be 
atremely difficult to find any early instances of 
the “singular” spelling. In old books the 
Foglish word is common enough, but only (I 
ink) in the plural. The same remark applies 
othe French and Italian forms. 

The fact is, accordingly, that there is no evidence 
whatever for the existence, at any date whatever, 
of the compound word jan-nisdri, a thrower away of 
life, either in Persian or in Turkish, or, indeed, 
mywhere at all, except by imaginary connexion 
with an English word which sounds somewhat like 
it, but was really evolved out of a false plural. 
There is no difficulty about a Turkish word being 
of Persian origin, as the very word cheri shows ; 
but this proves nothing as to the necessity of 
1 Persian origin for every word in Turkish. We 
lave borrowed thousands of words from French ; 
it does not follow that house is a French word. 
The existence of the word jan-baz, which I take 
tobe purely modern, has nothing to do with the 
question, as can easily be perceived. But it may 
wevertheless be true that jan-baz was at first sug- 
gested by previous acquaintance with the English 
{tot the Persian) word janizary, which was 
tatirely misunderstood and misderived ; and if so, 
withing is more natural than that the supposed 
cunexion of the words should be repeatedly 
pointed out. There is great confusion constantly 
# work in every language, owing to the very 
potent and subtle influence of popular etymology. 

i820 extremely easy to see resemblances, and so 
tttremely arduous a task for a man to render him- 
telf sufficiently acquainted with the secret structure 

guages to see that such resemblances are 
merely superficial. If philological truth (like 
tther forms of truth) is ultimately to prevail, it 
H quite certain that she will have a very hard 
lime of it beforehand, particularly in this country, 
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where the enthusiasm for easy solutions is carried 


to such a pitch, and where so little pains are taken 
to learn the rudiments of phonetics. 


Wa rer W. SKzat. 
Cambridge, 


Tne Biste 1x Snortnanp (6% §, x. 516; xi. 
76).—Since I forwarded my last communication on 
this subject Mr. Tuompson has kindly favoured 
me with the loan of his copy of Addy’s Shorthand 
Bible for inspection, and another, a perfect copy of 
the same work, has also been placed in my hands 
by Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Bath. I say “ perfect 
copy,” because it has the general title-page, which 
is wanting from that belonging to Mr. Taompson, 
but in other respects the two are identical. The 
alphabet is that of Jeremiah Rich, with the 
exception that a dot, which is the sign for the 
letter I, is used as an alternative mark for the 
other vowels, The title-page, which is an artistic 
and creditably executed specimen of the designer’s 
and engraver’s art, displaying representations of 
Moses and Aaron, with the two tables of the law 
between them, bears the date 1687. There is, 
however, on a separate leaf, a prefatory dedication 
(in shorthand) “ to the high and mighty Monarch 
William, by the Grace of God of England, Scot- 
land, France, and Ireland K[ing],” &c.; and here I 
have been brought face to face with a chrono- 
logical difficulty, James II., not William IIL, 
occupying the throne of England in 1687. My first 
impression was that the date must have been 
tampered with by some former owner, so as to make 
1697 read 1687, but a minute microscopic exami- 
nation discloses no trace of such; and the only 
rational hypothesis at which I have been able to 
arrive is this, that the title-page was designed 
and engraved about the time Addy commenced his 
task in 1687, and that the dedication was written 
on the same being completed after the Revolution. 
The dedication, which I have been able partially 
to decipher with the aid of Rich’s alphabet, ad- 
dresses his Majesty as “most dread sovereign 
King,” and, in the high-flown laudatory phraseology 
of the period, eulogizes him as the deliverer of 
“ poor England” from a condition of abject bond- 
age. The dedication is subscribed ‘ William 
Addy” in the shorthand character, and there is 
also an address “ to the pious and ingenious reader ” 
on the opposite page, similarly inscribed. I was, 
therefore, in error when I assumed in my first note 
that this Bible was issued subsequent to the pub- 
lication by Addy of his Stenographia in 1696, 
which latter shows slight modifications of Rich’s 
signs for certain letters. These modifications, how- 
ever, are not used in the Shorthand Bible. As 
regards the system of shorthand itself, it is, not- 
withstanding the fact of having been commended 
by the philosopher Locke, in the highest degree 
cumbrous and inconvenient when placed alongside 
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the most indifferent of modern systems, and has, 
for all practical purposes, long been out of date. 
This volume is, however, a monument of patient 
industry, and an admirable specimen of neat and 
minute engraving, it being very little thicker than 
an ordinary pocket New Testament or Prayer 
Book. The metrical version of the Psalms to 
which Mr. Taomeson refers is that of Sternhold 
and Hopkins. Mr. Unwin’s query seems to refer 
toa different issue, as there is a slight variation 
between the imprint which he quotes and that in 
the copies I have examined; but doubtless, with 
thatexception, all were printed from the same 
plates. ALEXANDER Paterson. 
Barnsley. 


Addy’s Bible was published in 1687, with a 
portrait by Sturt. A copy was sold at Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge’s rooms, July 29, 
1884, for eight shillings, though worth, perhaps, four 
times that price. This edition was unknown to 
Lowndes, who only describes that of 1695. Mar. 
Txomrson does not mention the date of his copy. 

There are two portraits of W. Addy, both by 
J. Sturt (not Street, as printed in the editorial note, 
p. 76), one of which I have just mentioned. To 
the other, which measures about 6°6 in. by 3°6 in., 
the priuter’s name, S. Barker, is added, and at 
foot are six Latin verses in praise of the subject of 
the portrait. J. Sturt, a pupil of R. White, was 
chiefly a letter-engraver; but, beside the two 
plates above noted, he engraved portraits of three 
other writing-masters, John Ayres, John Seddon, 
the latter from a drawing by W. Faithorne, and 
E. Wigan. He is mentioned by Bryan, who, how- 
ever, does not notice these portraits. 

Jutian MarsHatu. 


Mr. Parersoy, at the last reference, says that 
“ next to nothing is known ” of William Addy, the 
author of Stenography, &c., 1695, and of the Bible 
in Shorthand. I should be glad to know what 
that “next to nothing” is. I extract the following 
from my pedigree book :— 
John Addy, of Shire Green, Eccles-== 
field, yeoman, living 1713. | 


William Addy, of Grimesthorpe,==Mary, dau. of ...... 
near Sheffield, cutler, b. May 1,{ Hall; married at 
1701; dead circa 1738. Sheffield, 1724. 





rit 
1. Matthew. 
2. William. 
3. Mary. 


| 
4, John Addy,=-Grace, dau. of 
of Grimesthorpe, | ...... Bradbury, 
writing - master,| mar. at Shef- 
dead, 1772. field, 1759, 


aes 
John. Thomas, 
In the entry of his marriage at St. Peter’s, Sheffield, 


1759, John Addy is described as “ schoolmaster.” 
In the book of the Cutlers’ Company he is called 
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“ writing-master.” Addy is a Yorkshire name 
being found mostly in the West Riding. It seems 
not unlikely that the John Addy, writing-maste, 
of Grimesthorpe, was in some way related to the 
William Addy, writing-master, who wrote the 
Stenography. Addy Street, in Sheffield (vulgarly 
and wrongly called Addey Street), is named afte 
a family who came from Cudworth, near Barnsley 
In the Poll Tax Returns, 1379, occurs, under the 
head of Cudworth, “ Ricardus Addy,” Xe. 
S. O. Appr, 
Sheffield, 


S. Micnart’s, Crookep Lanz, Loypoy (6% 
S. xi. 148).—These books are in the keeping of 
the Rector of St. Magnus, London Bridge (Rer, 
A. I. McCaul). The benefice of St. Michael 
Crooked Lane, on its demolition about the year 
1830, was united to that of St. Magnus, Londo 
Bridge, and the parish books removed thence, 
Among them is a register of births, deaths, and 
marriages, dating back, I think, to the time of 
Henry VIII. ‘The binding is somewhat loose, but 
the writing is clear and beautifully neat. 

Danie. Hipwett, 

10, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Since this church was taken down for public 
improvements, the parish has been united with 
that of St. Magnus the Martyr, Lower Thame 
Street, and the register in question removed to the 
church of the latter, where (by kind permission of 
the rector) I examined it for literary purposes 
few years since, finding it to be generally well kept 
in excellent preservation, and commencing, I this, 
in 1558. I may here state, from an intimate w- 
quaintance with the early parish registers of the 
City of London, that although commonly supposed, 
and indeed reported, to have all perished in the 
Great Fire, such is, fortunately, not the cas, 
although in a few instances the same are not nov 
forthcoming. W.LEE 


These registers are preserved in the vestry of & 
Magnus, London Bridge. I had occasion to consi 
them about three months since, and found them 
excellent condition. The custodian lives on th 
spot. T. R. Taack. 

Cring!eford. 


Kiye Cuarves I. : nis MIntatore Gives! 
Henry Firesrace (6 S. xi. 27).—The statewet! 
in Burke that Henry Firebrace was present “at th 
moment of decapitation” of the king is errone 
| The only persons who attended Charles to the sa 
| fold, besides Bishop Juxon, were his two gentle 
men of the bedchamber, Harrington and Herbet. 
According to an old print in the British Museu 
printed at Frankfort shortly after the death ¢ 
Charles, the persons represented to be on the a 
fold besides the king, and the two executione 





who are in masks, are Bishop Juxon and 
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rr |. 
As regards the trinkets | it to Mr. W. A. Samira, should he care to see 


possessed by Charles immediately before his execu- | it. Bromley also mentions it as belonging to the 


tion, one ring he forwarded by Herbert to Lady 
Wheeler, Channel Row, Westminster, the king’s 
Jaundress ; and on the fatal morning he gave some 
time to naming the few legacies which were left to 
him to bequeath. To the Duke of York he sent a 
curious ring he constantly wore; and his gold 
watch to the Duchess of Richmond, the daughter 
of his early friend and favourite, the Duke of 
Backingham ; and on the way to Whitehall, as he 
was passing through the garden of St. James’s into 
the park, after inquiring the hour of Herbert, 
Charles informed him he could keep the clock, a 
silver one, for his sake. Nothing was distributed 
on the scaffold. The king appeared cheerful, re- 
signed, and even happy, and merely requested 
Col. Hacker that he might not be subjected to 
unnecessary pain. Charles addressed a few re- 
marks to one of the executioners, and afterwards 
requested a person who was feeling the edge of the 
axe to be careful. Lifting up his hands and eyes to 
heaven, and repeating a few words to himself, which 
were inaudible to the bystanders, he calmly knelt 
down and laid his neck on the block. After a short 
pause he gave the sign to the executioner, and one 
blow severed his head from his body. Vide Eng- 
land under the Stuarts, by John Heneage Jesse. 
Henry G. Horr. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Irattan Poem, “Gesta Navati Briran- 
mene” (6% S, x. 495; xi. 228).—The first part of 
this poem was published in 1814 (London, 4to.), 
tlizione seconda in 1828 (2 vols., London, 8vo.), 
nuova edizione in 1829 (2 vols., London, 8vo.), 
This last edition contains a portrait of Petronj, 
and was published by Treuttel, Wurtz, Treuttel, 
Figlio e Richter, 30, Soho Square. The dedication 
to Sir Edward Codrington is dated “ 33, Howland 
Street, Fitzroy Square, Londra, Marzo, 1829.” 
The poem, which is a very long one, is divided 
into fifty “‘carme,” with notes at the end of each 
division, and an index of the names is appended 
to the second volume. G. F. R. B. 


Davip Mipptetow (6% S. xi. 149).—In 1760 
4 David Middleton was appointed “ Serjeant- 
Surgeon to his Majesty,” and on his death at 

gton Palace he is designated “ Serjeant- 

mn to bis Majesty and Surgeon-General to 
the Army,” which accounts for the ‘ Surgeon- 
Major.” M. Gucurist. 
Burnham, Bucks. 


“Pexva Votans” (6% S. xi. 228).—Though I 
‘amnot say where Mr. W. AnDEerson SMITH can 
ea copy of this book, still, as he asks for “‘ any 

ormation” about it, he may be interested to 


| 


hook Penna Volans. It is anonymous, rare, and 
dated 1660. The work is hardly good enough for 
Gaywood’s hand ; perhaps we owe it to that of T. 
Cross. If Mr. Sairu is interested in E. Cocker, 
is he aware that that artist received a Privy Seal 
grant of 1501., ‘‘ to encourage his further progress 
in the Arts of Writing and Engraving”? I have 
documentary evidence of this fact. 
JULIAN MARSHALL, 


A copy of the above rare work can be seen in 
the Finch Collection, preserved in the library of 
the Taylor Institution, Oxford. H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


Mr. Anperson SmitnH may possibly not be 
aware that a portrait of Edward Cocker, “ ztatis 
suze 1660,” is to be found in The Pens Transcen- 
dency, as he seems to lay some stress on the fact 
that such a portrait is supposed to be contained 
in the missing book. G. F. BR. B. 


Lions versus Leoparps (6 §. xi. 125).—Sir 
Walter Scott thought, or perhaps it is safer to say 
made one of his characters think, that the animals 
in the English shield were leopards, not lions. Lord 
Ronald says, in The Lord of the Isles :— 

“ What! can the English Leopard’s mood 
Never be gorged with northern blood ?” 
Canto II, st, xxvi, 
Epwarp Peacock. 


A front-faced lion was, it seems, called a leopart 
by old heralds, not meaning thereby a leopard. 
See a paper by Mr. Octavius Morgan in the 
Journal of the Archeological Institute, vol. ix. 
p. 238, for 1852; also Boutell’s Heraldry, p. 55. 
Gwillym was not up to this, but he sometimes 
describes a front-faced lion’s head as a leopard’s 
head “‘ bearded.” The beard was, of course, the 
lion’s mane. 


Tue Oxpest EXISTING Corporation (6" §, 
xi. 7).—Of the great antiquity of the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Corporation there can be no doubt; but 
if your correspondent Mr. WatrorD can only 
carry back the date of its origin to 1215, he will 
fail, I think, in proving that Newcastle Corporation 
is older than London or Bristol (for instance). In 
Evans’s History of Bristol, p. 45, he states that 
about 1160 King Henry I. granted a charter to 
the burgesses of Bristol, and in it refers to a pre- 
ceding charter. It seems that the originals of 
those charters are lost :— 

“ The earliest charter extant in the Bristol archives 
bears no date, but being signed, amongst others, by 
‘Thoma Kantuarensis ’ it must have been given between 
Whitsuntide 1162 and Becket’s quarrel with the king, 
which occurred very shortly after that date.”—JBristol, 





i that the portrait exists, as noted by Lowndes. 
have the portrait, and should be happy to show | 


Past and Present, by Nicholls and Taylor. 
London is certainly older than Newcastle. It 
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is worthy of remark that in the history of Bristol, 
in the early portion of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, when a charter was granted to 
London it was soon followed by one to Bristol 
with similar privileges. Indeed, at that period, 
and long afterwards, Bristol was considered the 
second city of the kingdom. M. H. R. 


Sr, Devenick (6% S. xi. 9, 117).—While St. 
Devenick is under discussion as being buried at 
Banchory, it may be well to note that there is also 
a Banchory Ternan on Dee side, so called after 
another old Scotch saint, St. Ternan. 

x. ME. P. 


Tae Devce (6" S. x. 361, 417).—This word, 
which is found written deuwse, may have been cor- 
rupted down from diabolus. I suggested this long 
since in my Verba Nominalia. Missing links are 
perhaps diaws, deaws. Cf. Welsh diawl. 

R. 8. Caarnock. 


“Tae Protestant Beapsman” (6% §, xi. 169, 
216). — The author was the Rev. Mr. Barnard. 
See 24S. iv. 251, and reference to Gentleman’s 
Magazine there; also 2"4 8, ix. 12, 94, 290, and 
Hone’s Every-Day Book, vol. i. col. 1325, . 

. Oo 


This book passed through my hands lately, and 
appears in my catalogue as by the Rev. E. Barnard. 
I do not think the dedication bears a signature, 
but am certain that I found something in the work 
which satisfied me that I had rightly ascribed it 
to Mr. Barnard ; and Lord Redesdale’s name in 
connexion with the book may lead to its confirma- 
tion. J. O. 


Batiow (6" §. xi. 167, 216).—Dr. Murray 
queries the word ballow, from Lear, IV. vi. 247. 
The whole subject is very complex, but I think 
that ballow must stand, and that “ bat,” solus, can- 
not be supported. We have four publications to 
deal with and three variante. 

1, The spurious King Lear of 1605, which does 


on title-page, group of flowers and motto, “Heb 
Ddieu Heb Ddim.” This appears to be Welsh, 
and may, I suppose, be rendered, “ Without God 
without anything.” Commences sig. 2, ends 
p. 85. Reads at p. 69: “ile try whether your 
costard or my bat be the harder.” This edition 
has by far the better print, a shorter page, is well 
leaded, average thirty-five lines. 

3. First folio, 1623; by far our best authority 
for this play. It reads at p. 304-6, as quoted by 
Dr. Murray: “ice try whither your costard or 
my Ballow be the harder.” 

In A. and B. we have the curious anomaly of 
two several and independent editions, not impre- 
sions, of the same play, by different printers, with 
the same publisher's imprint. They are certainly 
printed from two different founts of type. A. 
gives te terminal where B. has y; see the word 
trie, vel try, in the quotations given above. The 
following details may be of interest : A. gains one 
page up to 25. Thus, A. p. 24=B. p. 25, sig. n2; 
A. p. 25, sig. E=B. 26; A. p. 61, sig. 13=B. 

. 65, sig. 12, a gain of four pages. At p. 4 of 

oth editions A. has: “The bow is be’t and 
drawen make from the shaft”; B. has: “ The bow 
is bent and drawne, make from the Shaft.” In 
the folio it reads: “‘ The bow is bent and drawne, 
make from the shaft.” Thus B. and the folio 
accord exactly in this passage. 

I infer that A. was first printed by Butter for 
sale in his own shop, under the impression that 
he would be able to monopolize or enjoy the whole 
benefit ; that a rival obtained fresh copy and used 
Butter’s name for the disposal of his edition, is 
which, however, Butter acquiesced. 

We have thus three variants, bat, battero, and 
ballow ; one might suggest bad, better, best! From 
these forms, again, we can, according to some 
authorities, postulate a possible word like battello; 
indeed, there is such a word. 

The nearest word to ballow appears to be the 
French ballon, Scottice ballownis; Jamies 
renders it a knapsack, a tinker’s box, a pedlars 





not contain the scene, the character, or the word 
in question. 

2. The genuine quartos of 1608, viz. two; some, 
however, report three impressions. This quarto 
was entered at Stationers’ Hall Nov. 26, 1607, to 
N. Butter and J. Busby; no printer’s name to 
either of the two I have seen. 

A. Known as the Pied Bull edition; badge on 
title-page, a winged horse, &c., commences sig. B, 
ends p. 79. Imprint “for Nathaniel Butter, sold 
at his shop in St. Paul's Ch: yard, at the sign 
of the Pide [sic] Bull, near St. Austin’s gate,” i, ¢., 
at Watling Street end. It reads at p. 65, 


trie whether your coster or my battero be the 
harder.” This edition drives'in considerably ; it 


has the longer page, average thirty-eight lines. 


B. Printed for Nathaniel Butter (solus); badge 


pack, a fardel or bundle, and it certainly iss 
feature in the case that the form ballovw is thus fr 
confirmed. Now, if you nasalize the n in French 
ballon and make the o long you have ballo, thes 
| being lost in a snort; indeed, I have hear 
| hundreds of wonder-struck children look aloft and 
| shout “ Balloo, balloo !” when a real live balloon 
|has passed overhead, the n being lost to sound 
| though to etymology dear. Hullaballoo is onom 

topoetic. It occurs to me that Edgar dressed ass 
| peasant would necessarily have staff and bundle 
‘the staff might be carried on his shoulder with th 


“ ile | bundle attached and swinging along his back froa 


| one end of the staff, and so the word ballow & 
clude both stick and bundle. Such is our ide 
| rtrait of Dick Whittington strolling gently # 
Highgate Hill. 
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The word bat is too purely English to need re- 
mark, As to battero, we must come back to 
latin batere, batuere; Fr. battre; Lal. battere ; 
bat as Spanish baféro is a dressmaker and Italian 
jattello is a little boat, it would appear probable 
that battero is euphemistic for beater ; cf. batter, 

. The above reference to Jamieson does 
inly support Mr. Halliwell’s quotation : 
See. 0 pole, a stick, a cudgel, North ” 
(Archaic Dic.,i. 137). To this should be added, 
*Balo, a beam in building, any piece of squared 
timber, East.” “ Balow-broth, an ancient dish in 
cookery,” also called balok-broth ; and balon is a 
foil, or dummy sword. 

Balow, or balok, broth might be a consommé of 
thickened flour, or like our soups with what are 
alled forced-meat balls ; so ball, ballow, ballon 
al come back to the Greek BaAAw, with its 
variants in all Indo-European languages. Shak- 
sere was a lover of antithesis, and the sound of 
allow in contrast with coster, costard, or custard, 
ssquash apple, suggests a reference to mallow or 
sarrow, from mollis, soft. No doubt b and m are 
wavertible, but I hold to ballow, and consider 
iattero a pure invention or actor’s “ gag.” 

A. Hatt. 


This word is given in Grose’s Glossary (ed. 
190) as a Northern word, with the meaning pole. 
Whether the word is still so used in the North or 
wt I cannot say, but I have never met with the 
mge, That ballow is rightly used in Shakespeare’s 
King Lear is, I think, shown by the fact that 
Huloet’s Dictionary has: “A baller, malleus 
ligneus quo glebse franguntur.” This I quote from 
Wright’s Provincial Dictionary, and so am unable 
tossy whether baller occurs in Huloet’s Abeceda- 
rum Anglo-Latinum, 1552, or in the much en- 
layed edition of 1572. The pronunciations ballow, 
laller, may be analogous with those of fellow, feller. 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Meetivc-nouse (6™ S. xi. 248).—The Society 
if Friends, or “ Quakers,” still call their places 
worship “ meeting-house.” The phrase was 
formerly more general. There is a Congregational 
ae called “Stepney Meeting” in the — 


Mains or Honour (6* S. xi. 149, 252).—I see 
jour correspondent A. J. M. seems to imagine 
Fanny Burney was a maid of honour. She 
"i More in the position of a domestic servant, as, 
much to her disgust, she had to answer the queen’s 
As to it being necessary to be the daughter 

8 granddaughter of a peer in order to obtain 
teappointment of a maid of honour, this surely 
"Dot the case, as Miss Flora Macdonald, who 
years served in that capacity to the Queen, 


chiefs of Clanranald. To be sure, a Highland 
chieftain used to be a much greater personage 
than an ordinary English baron. G. A. 


In reply to A. J. M., I can inform him that 
maids of honour are entitled to the title “ honour- 


able ” for life. J. Wastiz GREEN. 
Slough. 


Roquerort (6 S. xi. 148).—I fear that the 
supplement is no longer procurable in the ordinary 
way. It was published in 1820, “ Paris, Chez 
Chasseriau et Hécart, Libraires, au Dépét Biblio- 
graphique, Rue de Choiseul, No. 3”—names very 
unfamiliar, whose business has probably long 
passed away. M. de Martonne, in a brief notice 
of Roquefort, in vol. xvii. of the Mémoires de la 


| Société Royale des Antiquaires de France, some 


copies of which were printed separately by M. 
Techener in 1844, says that “ M. Hécart, de Valen- 
ciennes, un de vos correspondants défunts,” com- 
municated valuable criticisms to Roquefort, which 
were embodied in the supplement ; “ néanmoins 
ce supplément, qui forme le troisitme volume du 
Glossaire de 1808, est loin d’étre parfait, et laisse 
désirer que les trois volumes puissent étre re- 
fondus.” I picked up my own copy many years 
ago at a sale, and I should think that is the only, 
though a very uncertain, way of procuring it. 
Roquefort’s work De l’Etat de la Poésie Francaise 
dans les XII* et XITI* Siécles, Paris, 1815, 8vo., 
should, if possible, be added to the Glossaire. 
W. E. Buckuey. 


Newt Gwyn (6 §. xi. 169).—Those who are 
interested in the tablet in “honour” of Nell 
Gwyn may not be aware that at Leyton, in Essex, 
a two-storied, bow-windowed house, nearly opposite 
the Leyton vicarage (or rectory), was her residence 


for many years. M. Gitcurist. 
Burnham, Bucks. 


Hannan Branp (6% §, xi. 89, 115, 134).— 
The other day, while searching for something else, 
I came across an interesting notice of Hannah 
Brand in Nichols’s Illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century. H., T. will 
find it in vol. vi. (1831), pp. 534-7. 

G. F. R. B. 


R. Grirritns (6 §, xi. 208).—Ralph Griffiths, 
D., was originally a watchmaker at Stone, 
Staffordshire, but abandoned his trade and came 
to London, where he turned bookseller at the sign 
of the Dunciad, St. Paul’s Churchyard. In 1754 
he removed to Paternoster Row, and finally, in 
1759, to the Strand. In May, 1749, he com- 
menced the Monthly Review, which he edited for 
fifty-four years. While in business in the Strand 
he unfortunately failed, and the Review was sold 
for the benefit of the creditors, Dr. Griffiths 
retaining the editorship until the year 1780, when 





"s only the daughter and granddaughter of the 


he again became sole proprietor. He then began 
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a new series, and set up a large establishment at 
Turnham Green, where he died Sept. 28, 1803. 
A portrait of him appears in the Zuropean Maga- 
zine for January, 1804. He married Miss Clerk, 
daughter of Samuel Clerk, D.D., a dissenting 
minister at St. Albans, who died at Turnham Green 
Aug, 24, 1812. Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“September 28, 1803. Died in a very advanced age, 
at his house at Turnham Green, Ralph Griffiths, LL.D., 
proprietor and conductor of the Monthly Review, of 
which he was himself the institutor in the year 1749. 
He was originally a bookseller, but on account of the 
extensive sale of the Review, was induced to relinquish 
his business, and devote himself wholly to the super- 
intendence of that work...... As a companion Dr. G. 
was free-hearted, lively, and intelligent; abounding 
beyond most men in literary history and anecdote. A 
few years ago he received from the University of Phila- 
delphia the degree of Doctor of Laws, communicated in 
the most polite and flattering manner; and he left the 
world with the esteem and veneration of all who knew 
the equability of his mind and the goodness of his heart,” 
—W. Butler’s Chronological, Biographical, &c., Exer- 
cises, London, 1811, p, 346. 

The Letters of R. and E. Griffiths, published under 
a pseudonym, are noticed in “ N. & Q.,” 4" 8. vi. 
276, 356. Ep. Marsuatu, 


R. Griffiths, of Turnham Green, referred to by 
R. T. G., is Dr. Ralph Griffiths, the editor of the 
Monthly Review. One of his letters, dated Turn- 
ham Green, is given by Croker in his edition of 
Boswell, under the year 1776. It refers to Cibber’s 
Lives of the Poets, and is written to vindicate “ the 
fair fame of the honest bookseller” who was con- 
cerned with the publication of Cibber’s work. 
“Dr. Griffiths,” says Faulkner, ‘‘a native of 
Shropshire, was originally a bookseller in Pall 
Mall, but declined business to devote his time and 
talents to the publication of the Monthly Review, 
the first number of which appeared in 1749, and 
he conducted it fifty-four years.” He lived at 
Linden House, Turnham Green, which is now pulled 
down, the site being occupied by Linden Gardens. 
See my contribution to the local history of Turn- 
ham Green in “N.& Q.,” June 26, 1880. Dr. 
Griffiths was brother-in-law of Dr. Rose, of Chis- 
wick, his second wife having been Mrs. Rose’s 
sister, S. ARNoTT. 


The following passages from the Life of the Rev. 
Francis Hodgson, Provost of Eton College, refer 
to Mr. Griffiths, In a letter dated April 26, 1810, 
his father, the Rev. James Hodgson, says : “ It 
pleases me much to hear you speak so handsomely 
of Mr. Griffiths ” (editor of the Monthly Review), 
i. 133. Lord Byron also writes, Feb. 21, 1812: 


“ Now and then I have no objection to review if | 


it pleases Griffiths to send books.” This was at 
the time Lord Byron was preparing his speech on 
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“The earliest and, indeed, the only original accoyn, 
of his first and most famous speech was sent to Hod 
| and is published by Moore (vol. ii. pp. 129, 130, 12mo. 
| ed. 1832), with the exception of this sentence, “Thine 
| myself unto Griffiths and my poesy comes out on Satur. 
duy.’ Griffiths was the editor of the Monthly, but ther 
is no record of any contribution to it from Byron, ang 
he afterwards refused to review at all.”—I, 223, 294. 
Francis Hodgson was himself at one time the 
editor of this review as well as a contribute 
(i. 94). W. E. Buckuey, 


R. Griffiths was for many years editor of the 
Monthly Review. He lived (and, I believe, died) 
at Turnham Green, where he continued editing 
the Review till about the year 1799, after which 
the principal share in the management was taken 
by his son, who also lived at Turnham Green, and 
remained sole editor after his father’s death ([ 
cannot just now give the exact date) until the 
beginning of 1825, when the Review passed into 
other hands. Frep. Noreate, 

fA. H. and Mr, E. H, Marsmaut supply similar in. 
formation.] 





BaGaTet.e (6 §, xi. 87, 175).—Bohn, Hani. 
book of Games, 1850, gives, under the title of 
“Bagatelle Games,” an account of four, viz, 


bagatelle, sans egal, mississippi, and tru 
madame, besides Russian bagatelle, or cock- 
amaroo table. He says :— 


“ The following games are played on a board, which 

is usually from six to ten feet in length, and from om 
foot nine inches to three feet wide, lined with grem 
cloth; a slip of thin wood being placed round the inside 
of its upper end, to form a semicircle...... There is alsos 
bridge with small arches likewise numbered from 1 to, 
and through which the balls are to be driven in playing 
coves Mississippi and Trou Madame.” 
In mississippi the balls are to strike the cushion 
before going through the bridge, while in tm 
madame they are played “ straight from the eal 
of the board through the bridge.” 

Richelet, Dict. Francois, 1744,;says of tru 
madame, “C’est une sorte de jeu de bois com 
posé de treize portes et d’autant de galeries augue 
on joué avec treize petites boules.” ; 

Halma, Dict. Frang. et Flam., 1708, mentions 
this game, the extreme simplicity of which seems 
to suggest the original of these games ; and sout 
of your readers are likely to come across this word 
still earlier. 

Its constant mention in French dictionaries fr 
two centuries at least, and the absence of a 
| bagatelle game, so far as I know, in English dit 
| tionaries of the last century, would show thats 
| bagatelle game, though not under that name, is ¢ 
| earlier French than English origin. 


W. CO. MB 
This is one of those cases in which relying® 





the “Frame-breaking Bill,” on which the editor | book-testimony is apt to mislead. Bagatellect 


says i— 


| tainly was played, if not, as I have underston, 
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originated, in France. 1. We had in a country- 
house a bagatelle-board which had been brought 
from France by my grandmother seventy-five years 
ago. .2, An old French friend tells me he remembers 
the game in his Norman home nearly as many 
years ago, and as an old institution then. 3. I 
think I can give positive testimony of having seen 
mouldy old bagatelle-boards in old chateaus in 
out-of-the way parts of France I have visited, 
where they would not be likely to have reached 
from England. R. H. Busx. 


Tat Inventor or Steam Navication (6% §, 
x. 264, 475; xi. 179).—The following account, 
written early in the fifteenth century, gives a hint 
of the use of steam ; if they had not found it out, 
they appear to have been very near it :— 

“In that chyrche is mynde of his lore. For there is 
an oplege made by crafte of honde and water Organes 
that sowneth by ayere and water. There by strengthe 
of hoote water the wynde breaketh oute/ and fylleth the 
bolowness of y* organes. And then by sharply draughtes 
the brasen pypes sende oute swete crye and noyes of 
nelodie.”— Polycronicon, 1527, f, 243. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Lorp Farrrax: Corupert Morzey (6" §, xi. 
07)—The apparent antinomy which D. G. C. E. 
ius made part of the subject of his query arises 
fom his not having distinguished between two 
different titles in two different lines of the Fairfax 
imily, borne in the peerages of two different king- 
doms, The wife of Cuthbert Morley, Esq., was 
Jane, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Fairfax of 
Gilling, first Viscount Fairfax of Elmley, in the 
peerage of Ireland (cr. 1628, ext. 1741), while Sir 
Ferdinando, rightly mentioned by the Scottish 
peerage writers as second Lord Fairfax, was 
the second Lord Fairfax of Cameron, in the 
perage of Scotland (cr. 1627), a title still 
extant. The first Lord Fairfax of Cameron was 
dewended from Guy, third son, while the first 
Viscount Fairfax of Elmley was descended from 
William, eldest son of Richard Fairfax of Walton, 
mp. Hen. VI., the common ancestor of the 
~ of Walton and Steeton, later known as of 

n. 

Though daughter of the first viscount, Jane 

ley was, singularly enough, aunt of the ninth, 
ind great-aunt of the tenth and last Viscount 
Phitfax of Elmley. C. H. E. Carmicwakt. 
New University Club, S.\. 


Two branches of the great Yorkshire house of 
Fairfax had peerages conferred on them by 

eI, Sir Thomas, head of the elder line, 
vated at Walton and Gilling Castle, was created 
wount Fairfax of Emley, in the peerage of Ire- 
and, Feb. 10, 1628; the representative of the 
Younger line at Denton, another Sir Thomas, 
taving been created Baron Fairfax of Cameron, in 





the peerage of Scotland, May 4, 1627. There are 
copious pedigrees of the Fairfaxes in the fifth 
volume of the Herald and Genealogist, whence it 
appears that it was Jane, a daughter of the first 
viscount, who married Cuthbert Morley, but no 
further particulars are given. CLK. 


German Provers: Torkoronien: TRIPOLI 
Stone (6 S. xi. 128).—Turcopolier was the title 
peculiar to the head of the sixth or English langue 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. He was 
the commander of the Turcopoles, or half-caste 
light cavalry, and had also charge of the coast 
defences. Major-General Whitworth Porter, in 
his admirable History of the Knights of Malta 
(London, 1883), gives the following details. 

The Grand Master ruled over the island in which 
the fraternity was domiciled with absolute power 
as a sovereign prince, maintaining envoys in the 
principal courts of Europe ; but the government 
of the order was vested in the confraternity gener- 
ally, not in the Grand Master personally; in fact, 
he was only the first amongst his equals, primus 
inter pares. Next to him in importance ranked 
the bailiffs or grand-crosses. These dignitaries 
were of three kinds—the conventual bailiffs, the 
capitular bailiffs, and the bailiffs ad honores. The 
first named of these resided continuously at the 
convent, and were the immediate chiefs of their 
respective langues or nationalities, by whom they 
were elected. Consequently there was only one 
conventual bailiff for each of the eight langues 
into which the order was divided. These con- 
ventual bailiffs held ex officio an important place 
in the active government of the fraternity. The 
Bailiff of Provence was the Grand Commander, 
an office which made him president of the treasury 
and master of the ordnance. The Bailiff of 
Auvergne was the Grand Marshal and commander- 
in-chief of the forces, both naval and military. 
The Bailiff of France was the Grand Hospitaller, 
and had the supreme direction of the hospitals 
and infirmaries of the order. The Bailiff of Italy 
was the Grand Admiral, and acted as second in 
command to the Grand Marshal. The Bailiff of 
Aragon was the Grand Conservator or Commissary 
General. The Bailiff of Germany was Grand 
Sailiff of the Order, and acted as chief engineer. 
The Bailiff of Castile and Portugal was the Grand 
Chancellor, and as such was the head of the legal 
tribunals. The Bailiff of England was, as already 
stated, the Turcopolier, or chief of the light 
cavalry. 

To the above abstract I will add the following 
extract from General Whitworth Porter's very 
learned and interesting work :— 

«It has been a matter of some dispute as to what was 
the real signification of the term Turcopolier. The most 
probable of the explanations seems to be that of Ducange, 
who states in his glossary that the word Turcopolier is 
derived from the Greek mwAoc, a colt, and thence an 
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offspring generally, signifying the child of a Turkish 
parent. They were in all probability the children of | 
Christian fathers by Turkish mothers, who, having 
been brought up in their fathers’ religion, were re- 
tained in the pay of the order.” 

Turcopolier does not therefore signify, as hazarded, 
“a polisher with Tripoli stone.” W. 


1. The German proverbs “Um des Kaisers 
Bart streiten ” and “ Um des Kaisers Bart spielen,” 
signifying to quarrel about (play for) the emperor's 
beard, that is, about something unimportant be- 
cause unattainable, are explained at length in 
K. F. W. Wander’s great Deutsche Sprichworter- 
Lexikon (Leipz. 1867-80), vol. i. p. 240. An effort 
has been made, as is noted by Wander, to connect 
them with Charlemagne and Friedrich Barbarossa; 
but the word “ Kaiser,” like the corresponding 
title in our English adage “ A cat may look ata 
king,” is probably used generically. This seems 
to be shown by the analogous Scandinavian pro- 
verbs. In Danish the more usual form is “ At 
trettes om Pavens Skieg” (to quarrel about the 
pope’s beard), although I have sometimes heard 
the expression ‘“‘ Keiserens Skieg” (emperor's 
beard); but in Swedish the form is always, I 
believe, “‘ Att trata om pafvens skigg ” (the pope’s 
beard), without any allusion to an emperor. The 
analogous proverbs in other languages are: Dutch, 
** Wedden (spelen, vechten) om des keiser’s baard, 
die het wint, zal hem halen,” meaning to bet (play, 
fight) for the emperor’s beard, and he who wins it 
must go and take it ; French, “‘Se battre (se dis- 
puter) de la chape & l’évéque” (see Littré, s.v., 
““Chape”), and “Se battre de l’épée qui est chez 
le fourbisseur.” 

2. “Turkopolier” has nothing whatever to do 
either with Tripoli stone or with polishing. Turco- 
polier (in Italian Turcopoliere) was the title of 
the head of the “language” or nationality of Eng- 
land in the Order of St. John of Jerusalem (Malta), 
as “ Hospitaller” was of that of France, “ Admiral” 
of that of Italy, &c. After the Reformation the 
Bavarian “ language ”—or “ Lingua anglo-bavara,” 
as it was styled—took the place of that of England, 
and its head bore the old title. Littré states that 
the Turcopolier had command of the English 
cavalry and marine guards, and gives the Low Lat. 
original of the word as turcopuli, meaning light- 
armed soldiers, from the Byzantine Greek tupxo- 
rovAot, from tupKxos (Turk) and zovAos (child). 
Fuller information will doubtless be found in the 
works of Shaw, Spencer Northcote, Winterfeld, 
Falkenstein, Villeneuve-Bargemont, and other 
historians of the Knights Hospitallers. 

3. Whether the polishing material Tripoli or 
Tripolistone (argilla Tripolitana, terra Tripolitana) 
originally came from the African or the Syrian 
Tripoli is still an undecided question, though the 


It has long since ceased to be exported from either, 
The best is known in commerce as “ Venetigg 
Tripoli,” and is found, I believe, in the Ioniag 
Islands, though France (Riom in Auvergne), (er. 
many, Bohemia, India, and other countries likewise 
furnish it. The name is sometimes applied to the 
English “‘ rotten-stone,” which is employed fors 
similar purpose. Mineralogists describe the proper 
Tripoli differently, as a clay burned by volcanic 
action, and asa silicate composed of the exuvize or 
skeletons of infusoria. The finest is minutely 
grained, yellowish-grey or whitish in colour, and 
burns white. 


The origin of the German proverb “ Ueber de 
Kaiser’s Bart streiten ” refers to a medizval dispute 
whether or not Charlemagne had worn a beard, 
Upon several seals and documents the image of 
this emperor was presented with a beard, upon 
others without one. Hence it was of importance 
to know which of the two was genuine. But this 
question could only be settled by ascertaining 
whether or not the emperor had worn a beard, 
In spite of the original importance of such an in- 
vestigation, the phrase has assumed the proverbial 
meaning of a dispute about trifles (cf. Wanders 
Deutsches Sprichworter-Lexikon, vol. i. p. 240). 

H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


A Turcopolier was an officer of the Order of St 
John of Jerusalem, thus described in the statutes: 

“ Bailly conventuel de la venérable langue d’ Angleterre, 
est ainsi dit des Turcopoles, qui estoient certains che- 
veaux legers, comme nous lisons dans l'histoire des 
guerres que les Chrestiens ont fait en Syrie.”—Statuls & 
Ordre de Sainct Jean de Hierusalem, mpc.vu.” 
In the chapter of Montpellier, held by Helion de 
Villeneuve, 1323, Jean de Buibrux was name 
Turcopolier. E. Ginserrsox. 


1. The French equivalent, “Se débatire de ls 
chape A l’évéque,” is as curious as the Germs 
proverb. But the Italian, ‘‘ Disputare dell’ ombs 
dell’ asino,” is perhaps the most expressive. _ 

2. Turcopolier does not mean a polisher wiit 
Tripoli stone, but is the title of the general d 
cavalry of the Knights of Malta. 

3. Nicholson, in his Dictionary of Practical and 
Theoretical Chemistry (London, 1808), asserts thst 
the “ terra Tripolitana ” “ was formerly brought 
us from Tripoli, in Barbary, whence this name w# 
given to it.” LL. & 

Hull. 


Turkopolier was a word used anciently in th 
Levant, signifying a light dragoon. When Eng 
supplied its contingent to the Knights of St. Jobo, 
that is to say, the period of Henry VIII. andbs 
son and for a brief period during Mary's rif 
the order had thirty-two commandries, besides 





generality of dictionary makers, without giving 
any special authority, derive it from the former. 


bailiwick of the Eagle, and England was rept 
| sented by the Turkopolier, or general of bom 
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who had in that appointment the command of the 

cavalry and the marine guards. There was a 

Turkepolier at Mount St. John, near Thirsk. 
Eporacum, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Shakespeare's Poems, 1640. (Alfred Russell Smith.) 
Is reprinting in facsimile the scarce volume entitled 
“Poems: | Written | By Wil. Shakespeare. | Gent. | 
Printed at London by Tho. Cotes, and are | to be sold by 
John Benson, dwelling in | St. Dunstans Church-yard, 
160” Mr. Russell Smith renders a high service to 
lovers of Shakspeare and to bibliophiles. That a good 
many poems are assigned to Shakspeare in which he 
bad no hand could never have been a matter of much 
importance, and may surely be regarded as wholly insig- 
nifeant when the fact is taken into account that some 
post learned Shakspearians are depriving Shakspeare of 
wythare whatever in Henry V/J/, The book contains 
atleast enough of Shakspeare to give it high interest, 
wi the poems which are not bis are none the less covet- 
ible possessions. There is, moreover, a faithful repro- 
dation of Marshall's admirable portrait, specially en- 
gared on steel from the original in the British Museum. 
fhe edition, so far as modern type will permit, is 
wprinted line for line, page for page, and letter for 
er from the original. Two hundred and fifty copies in 
iwe issued, and the book is not to be republished. 
mare all the elements that will attract a bibliopbile. 
haddition to many translations from the Latin in 
which Shakspeare had no finger, the volume furnishes 
Milton's epitaph on Shakspeare and other complimentary 
tenes, with “‘ An Addition of some Excellent Poems, to 
the precedent, of Renowned Shakespeare, By other 
Gentlemen.” The most inflexible Shakspearian will 
warcely deny this volume a place among the poetical 
niellanies which form an agreeable feature in six- 
tenth and seventeenth century libraries. 


Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie 
Stephen.—Vol. II, Annesley—Buird. (Smith, Elder 
Co.) 

Tazsecond volume of this national undertaking keeps 
w to the high level of the first, and is even an advance 
won it. No such neediesely long biography as that of 
Queen Anne is to be found in it. The longest is naturally 
Bacon, which has been entrusted to two hands. The 
historical portion is admirably treated by Prof. 8. R. 
Gardiner, while the writings are dealt with by Prof. 
Fowler, Long as the two articles are, we should have 
been content to see them longer by the addition of a 
full bibliography, for which the reader is referred to the 
itith Museum Catalogue, from which the article 
“Bacon” is printed separately. To the editor are owing, 
taler alia, excellent notices of Madame D’Arblay, 
Arbuthnot, and Jane Austen. Mr. 8, L. Lee’s numerous 
tutributions include Roger Ascham, Anthony Babing- 
tn, and Anthony Bacon ; Sir Theodore Martin supplies 
4 life of his old associate Prof. Aytoun; Mr. Richard 
t writes on Eugene Aram, Elias Ashmole, and 
vthers; Mr. Austin Dobson on Christopher Anstey ; Mr. 
Tamett Smith on Joanna Baillie; and Canon Stephens 
a Anselm, Shorter articles of great interest are 
mpplied by Mr, A. H. Bullen; Mr. J. E. Bailey, 
PSA; Mr. James Britten; Mr. Thompson Cooper ; 
Mr. Robert Harrison; Mr. Van Laun; Mr. Maunde 
pson; Mr. Cornelius Walford ; and other acceptable 
mthorities. In the interest of scholarship it is to be 
Rothing will interfere with the progress of a work 

ttus happily started and well on its way. 





A Statutory List of the Inhabitants of Melbourne, Derby- 
shire, in 1695. With Commentary, &c., by R. E, 
Chester Waters, B.A. (Printed for the Author.) 

Mr. Cuester Waters, having had access to the original 

MS. list of the Melbourne assignment of the tax imposed 

on births, marriages, and burials by the Act 6 & 7 

William & Mary, cap. 6, has done good service by 

printing it, with a commentary and other explanations. 

We have found the Act referred to in the extracts from 

the Clent parochial records contributed by Mr. Amphlett 

to the January number of the Midland Antiquary, For 
the period of the Act the vicar presumed he must register 
the births as well as the baptisms, But such references 
are not common ; and, indeed, the Act and its utility for 
the purposes of a census may be said to be practically 
almost unknown. Mr. Waters comes to the conclusion, 
from the prices mentioned in contemporary local account 
books, that the Derbyshire labourer was better paid in 

1695 than he is in 1885, so that on the whole he is not 

inclined to congratulate us on our progress. The Mel- 

bourne list, which is printed by permission of Viscount 

Hardinge, was signed by the viscount’s ancestor, Robert 

Hardinge, Esq., as a justice of the peace. Mr, Chester 

Waters gives some interesting and suggestive notes on 

the Hardinges, Berrisfords, Cantrells, and other families 

which occur in connexion with the list, and the whole is 
well worth the attention of the student of history and 
genealogy. 


The Compleat Angler, 1653.—The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
1678.—The Temple: Sacred Poems and Private Eja- 
culations, by Mr. George Herbert, 1637. (Stock.) 

Or those facsimile reproductions of the first editions of 

these classics which Mr. Stock was the first to issue 

there now appear shilling reprints. This attempt to 
bring within the reach of the masses works of this 
character is a creditable exhibition of enterprise and 
can scarcely fail of success. There are thousands of 
readers who will be glad to peruse in the first edition, 
with all its crudities of expression, rather then in an 
expurgated form, the great work of John Bunyan, and 

The Temple and The Compleat Angler cannot fail of 

obtaining popularity in this attractive guise. It is only 

fair to say that nothing in the workmanship tells of 
cheapness of execution. 


In a very bright essay the Cornhill deals with “ Big 
Animals,” and gives an amusing and a scientific account 
of the extinct creatures of the Jurassic and Pliocene 
ages.—Dr. E. A. Freeman, in Longman’s, exposes ‘‘ Some 
Modern Abuses of Language,” attacking especially the 
misuse of such words as decimating, literally, ritualistic, 
vandalism, triumph, ovation, proletariat. He attaches, 
perhaps, too much importance to the influence of news- 
paper writing, but his statements, so far as they go, are 
inoppugnable, In the same magazine A. K. H, B. writes 
on “ Sir Henry Taylor’s Autobiography.” To Time Mr. 
H. Sutherland Edwards contributes a pleasant essay 
on Nell Gwyn, including an account of society and the 
stage at that epoch ; and Mr, W. J. Lacey, under the title 
of “A Forgotten Bucks Spa,” describes Darton, with its 
neighbour villages of Brill and Boarstall._—AJl/ the Year 
Round has a not very profound essay, in two parts, on 
“The Old French Theatre,” and a second on “ The Cries 
of London.”—The ELaglish Illustrated has an admirably 
illustrated paper, by Mr, J. E. Panton, on “ Highways 
and By(e)ways.” It isregrettable to see this admirable 
magazine permitting this indefensible spelling of the last 
word.—The Led Dragon keeps up its “Notes antl 
Queries,” and has an account of the Llandaff Cathedral 
library.—Mr. W. Roberts gives, in the Antiquarian 
Magazine, an account of the second volume of Swiftiana 
published by Curll, It appears to be a singularly scarce 
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Miss Garnetr’s Greek Folk-Songs, the publicati 
which has been delayed for more than a year, wi td 
issued during the present month by Mr. Elliot Stock, 
The scope of the volume has been much extended, ; 

In the catalogue of Mr, James Roche, of Southampton e 
Row, is a singularly interesting volume from the library 
of Shirley Brooks. It is a copy of Low Life; or, Ong” 
Half the World knows not how the Other Half Lives, 890 
1764, a curious and scarce work of anonymous author. 
ship. Belonging originally to Angus B. Reach, who 
gave it to Brooks, it passed into the possession of Charles 
Dickens, then to that of Thackeray, and so on to Mr 
Sala and Mr. Burnand. Most of these writers have left 
on the volume some interesting proof of their temporary 
possession. 


work, of which the British Museum possesses only the 
first volume, presented to it by Sir Charles Dilke.— 
Shakespeare’s portraiture of women, by Prof. Dowden, 
and on “ Style in Literature,” by Mr. R, L. Stevenson, 
are two admirable essays in the Contemporary. The 
key-note of the earlier may be found in the phrase that 
Shakspeare’s heroines are women beheld in the most 
wonderful of magic mirrors, and are “ more perfectly 
feminine than any woman could have found it in her 
heart or brain to make them.”—Shakspeare is also the 
subject of an essay, by Mr.J.G. Dow, in the Fortnightly, 
rather fancifully styled “Shakespeare’s Fugues.” Of 
the title of his admirable contribution Mr. Dow truth- 
fully says, “ It is suggestive rather than explanatory.” — 
Yet a third Shakspearian thesis appears in Macmillan, 
under the title of “The Astrology of Shakspeare.” To 
this magazine Mr. John Morley sends a specially thought- 
ful paper “‘ On Pattison’s Memoirs.”—An article on “ The 
Proper Sympathy between France and England,” by M. 
Joseph Reinach, in the Nineteenth Century, is interesting 
on account of the views it enunciates and the personality 
of the writer. “The Comparative Study of Ghost 
Stories” is a remarkably valuable contribution by Mr. 
Andrew Lang. “The Black Death in East Anglia,” by 
Dr. Jessopp, ‘‘ The Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon,” 
and “ Marivaux’”’ will also repay attention. 


We have received The Stratford Records and the Shake- 
speare Autotypes: a Brief Review of Singular Delusions 
that are current at Stratford-upon-Avon, by the Sup- 
posed Delinquent, third edition (Brighton). It gives 
a denial by our valued contributor, Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps, of charges, real or supposed, of neglect in 
the discharge of his voluntary functions in regard to the 
Stratford-on-Avon records, No one who knows the 
zealous, loyal, painstaking, and self-denying services Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillips has rendered to everything connected 
with Stratford-on-Avon, its documents included, can 
believe that any justification can be necessary. With 
regard to a matter that has approached unpleasantly 
near a quarrel, we will only say that this seems em- 
phatically a case in which friendly arbitration should 

ut an end to difficulties. That Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 

as what seems a perfect vindication needs not be said. 





Potices ta Corresponvents, 

We must call special attention to the following notice; 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necesearily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications correspondent _ 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with i 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Aucernon F. Gissrxe (“ Plants in Chaucer”)—Whl 
tree is signified under the name Wvyppyltre isa 
matter of conjecture. The hornbeam, the holly, 
other trees, supposed to be used for whip-handles, 
among numerous suggestions on the subject to be fi 
in “ N. & Q.,” 2" 8. v. and vi., wherein, under the 
ing “ Whipultre,” the subject is fully discussed.—Piga) 
neyghe is explained by Pror. SkEat, 4¢ 8, vi. 259, tomas 
a pig’s eye, and is thence said, like the Latin ocellus, 
have passed into a term of endearment. Pror. Sami 
answer at this reference supplies much curious infer 
mation. 


ing shoes are not paid for,” 


The only surprise is that anything capable of being sup- 
osed to be an implication of carelessness could ever 
| oom appeared to be brought against him, 

To the volume for 1885 of Sell’s Dictionary of the 
World’s Press, a useful and careful compilation, some 
new features have been added. Among them is a sum- 
mary of the law of copyright. With its coloured maps 
of the different countries of the world and its full 
account of journals, it is a singularly useful volume as 
well as a marvel of cheapness. 


We have received Usury and the English Bishops: an 
Allegory (A. Southey), with an introduction by Mr. J. 
Ruskin, whose maxim, “ Everything evil in Europe is 
primarily the fault of her bishops,” furnishes, apparently, 
the idea of the work. 

Part XV. of The Encyclopedic Dictionary of Messrs. 
Cassell gives valuable articles on “Chalk,” “Cham- 
ber” and its derivatives, “ Chasuble,” “ Chemistry,” &c., 
and ends at “ Chisel.” 


Part III. of Our Own Country of the same publishers 
deals with the Plym (concluded), Crowland, and Ludlow, 
and has some excellent views of Crowland Abbey and 
Ludlow, from Whitcliffe. 


Part XVIL. of Parodies gives the conclusion of Edgar 
Allan Poe, and deals with Miss Ann Taylor, concerning 
whose poem J/y Mother a correspondence from the 
Atheneum and “ N, & Q,” is reprinted. 





a piece of wash-leather between the double soles, or 
ing the soles in linseed oil, is said to be a cure. 
subject is fully discussed in 3*¢ 8. viii. 

W. G. B. Pace (“Homer's Travestie”),— We 
obliged to you for your MS., which we have forwal 
to Ursa, whose thanks we are empowered to offer, 
quotations, interesting as they are, are too long to 
a chance of speedy insertion in our columns, 

Jos (“ Lady’s Portrait”).—Your photograph ec 
the idea of a Romney. It is impossible, however, 
speak positively. You will do well to consult an é 

G. D. F. (“Rare Old Books”).—The comm 
value of the books you mention is insignificant. 
Institution of General History, to be worth am 
should be in four volumes folio. 

W. A. C. (“Divining Rod”),.—We are obliged 
your communication. Where, however, no space 
found for valuable original matter, we cannot afford 
fill our columns with extracts from newspapers. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisement# 
Business Letters to ‘The Publisher”—at the Ofie,™ 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to returm 
munications which, for any reason, we do not pritt} 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








